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“V1 Cops, Curfews 
Oker OP 


==. Wont Do It 


—— By JACK STYLES — | . 
A REPRESENTATIVE cross-section of New York City social work 


ers have blasted as “ineffective” and “unrealistic” current steps being tak- ; 
en by the Police Department to curb the recent serious outbreak of juve-  * 


=—=—-——=sczzg«CiIO . Crimes. 4 
“The city can put 5,000 addi- ment houses, and through a var- - 

tional cops on the streets,” said a ty of public and private agen- 

- social worker who is in direct, ies. Many of them are on seven- 

daily contatt with street gangs in en , 24-hour call in this highly 
one of the city’s most underprivi- _ V°@tile situation. 


leged areas, “and they still wont. Because of the highly confi- 
come near solving the problem.” ential nature of their work with 
* 


local gangs and the positions of 
trust which they hold with the 
youth, and because the agencies 
for whom many of them work 
would frown on unauthorized 
publicity, the names and geo- 
graphical locations of the social 
workers interviewed cannot be 
revealed. 


“Gangs, as such, are not un- 
healthy,’ said one earnest, street- 
club worker who is personally 
familiar with gang activities. 
“Adolescents needs the sense of 
belonging which a nce in a 
street club frequently brings. The 
job is to work with such groups 
and to change their antisocial 
orientation.” 

“The problem is guns,” another 
social worker told me as we sat 
looking out the window of his 
dingy, little office directly across 
from some of the city’s worst 
slum structures. “Tlie existence 
of a city-wide black market in 

* uns,” he said, “is a well-known 

WITH metropolitan newspap- Foot among social workers, the 
ers screaming for “night-stick dis- police, a the teenagers them- 
cipline™ and | law enforce- selves. It simply isn’t that hard 
ment officers threatening..a “ for any kid bent on violence to 


et 
. tough” policy with New York’s (Continued on Page 4) 


teenagers, I decided to get the 
* 
profits 


opinion of adults who are real 
experts on the situation. 

I called on a number of seri- 
ous-minded, young social workers 
who are currently in direct daily 

THERE'S BIG MONEY in 

organized smut—as the current 

California trial of “Confidential” 

magazine has been proving. The~ 

profits are huge and, presum- 


contact with teenage gangs in 
New York’s high tension areas. 

ably, the stock-holders are sat- 
isfied. 


These “bleeding hearts,” as the 
World-Telegram calls them, work 

The profits in a worker's news- 
paper can't compare with those 


(12 Pages) 
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Pipelines to War 


THIS sentiment was echoed in 
one form or angther,. by youth 
leaders, streét workers and social 
agency employees in many parts 
of the city in exclusive interviews 
with this reporter. 

While these social workers had 
differing opinions on the causes 
of juvenile delinquéncy, they all 
agreed on the following: 


1l- newspaper head- 
lines ‘ee bed to create a 


“sense of hysteria” among the 
general public which is not war- 
ranted by the facts. 

2—Heavy-handed police me- 
thods, such as the recent special 
mobilization of more than 500 
student patrolmen, will not help 
the situation. 

3—Proposals such as teenage 
curfews and jail sentences for 
= are “stupidly irresponsi- 

” and will only aggravate the 
problem. 
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OMAN, in the southeastern corner of the Arabian peninsula, scene of the latest 
military action of the British to sustain their colonial possessions. Operating under the 
banners of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the British have inercilessly bombed defense- 
less civilians. Inspired tales from London have sought to conceal the war for oil-rich 
lands behind scary reports of Soviet arms being funnelled into Yemen, at the south- “oe _ small — - ci nee 
west corner of the peninsula. The British m onopolists are alarmed by the threat of U. S. porary Far _ adhe, 
economic invasion of the coastal areas. — 

of the scandal magazines. For 
one thing, it’s hard to put a price 
tag on the fight for peace or bon 
u 


Oman: Struggle for Arabia's Oil 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON | 
LONDON-—Britain s “little Suez” in Oman has the seeds of something big in it. Why are 

Britain s jet planes and now foot-soldiers, in concert with the troops of the Sultan of Muscat and 

Oman, invading this backward tribal land, which the Omani representative in Cairo, Shekh El 


Harithy, says has been “a soverign al an A ee 

and independent state for cen- THE LONDON TIMES in it 1s m lied throughout. If the 

turies”? an editorial on Oman asks: Times c to be diplomatic 
other papers do not. “ 


expose. 
of monopoly rights to extract there s nothing confidential about 
oil, that was given to the British where the Worker gets its dough. 


controlled Iraq Petroleum Co. . 


Whether the latter is literally 
the truth, the fact is that in 1913 
Britain signed the Treaty of Sib 
which granted autonomy to the 
tribal forces in .this territory. 
However, in 1955 this was vio- 
lated as it is again being violat- 
ed today. 


[The British Foreign Office de- 
clared last. Monday, unilaterally, 
that the Treaty of Sib was void. 
‘The Foreign Office said tl at refer- 
ral of the war in Oman to the 
United Nations, as proposed by the 
Arab League, would not be proper 
because “it is a matter of the 8 


nal jurisdiction of the Sultan. 
In 1955 the Imam of Oman 
refused to recognize a concession 


by the Sultan of Muscat. The 
—s of the Sultan, command- 
ed by British officers, invaded 
Oman and despite fierce resist- 


ance, overran the country and 


-- wiped out its independence. 


The present invasion of Oman 
also has Oil as its cause. Ostens- 
ibly it is to prevent the return 
of the Imam of Qman, but that 
is a mere smokescreen. Inter- 
twined is the national liberation 
struggle of these Arab nations 
against their historical oppress- 
or, Britain, Simultaneously there 
looms the danger of the new and 
more powerful imperialist op- 
pressor, the U. S. A. 


“What is at stake not only in the 
Arabian Peninsula but beyond 
it?” It charges that Saudi Arabia 
“covets the Buraimi oasis’; says 
Saudi Arabia is supplying arms 
to Oman; and concludes with 
this significant statement: 
ie by Britain to go to 
the help of one ruler . . . could 
lead. to a loss of confidence by 
all. Each link in the chain has 
to be guaranteed, for an unsup- 
pressed revolt in the Aden Pro- 
tectorates could lead to spon- 
taneous combustion a thousand 
miles away in the rich oil sheikh- 
doms of Persian Gulf”. . 
Not once is the United 
States mentioned by name, but 


The so-called liberal Manches- 
ter Cuardian has as its chief 
headline: “Has Britain the Right 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


Republican leaders, in and out of Congress, fished this week for a safe formula to 
keep the civil rights issue alive for the 1958 election campaign. It was left to: House Re- 
publican Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts to offer his simple pro 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


posal for a for- 


mula: It is better to have no bill - 
than to approve the Senate version. 
In sticking to his bill, saying the 


sterdam News’ says Negroes are 


In another éditorial, the “Am- 


its current 


. 


when James Hoffa, now virtually unopp 


sters presidency, is put on a 

stand. ae on 
Since the first of August the 

committee has been buildin 


towards Hoffa's testimony, wi 


Hoffa to Face ! 


ir ani! 
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THE SENATES racket committee is expected to bring- 
series of hearings to-a new high 


int this wee 

for the Team- 
call the shots in the building trades 
field and is strongly supported by 
a very consefvative block there to 
ead a struggle ge the more 


advanced industrial union forces in 


“not so hungry (for civil rights | estimated 100 witnesses from the AFL-CEG.. This cikasatins 


NAACP did not represent all Ne- . 


groes, he dangled before the voters 
a possible special session of Con- 

ress in November to pass a “good 
bill And he threatened the Demo- 


crats with the election year accu- | 


sation of civil rights killers unless 
they agreed to restore the provi- 
sions removed by the Senate Ccom- 
promisers. 

There were political pots boiling 
within political pots on the issue. 


newspaper has another view: it 


cake) as to let anyone feed this|New York, most of them hood- 
mush and tell us it is cake,” add-|lums and an assortment of dubious 
ing: “We. are disgusted and our|characters which John (Dio) Dio- 
stomachs simply won't take this|guardi had around him. Most are 
cake which has now turned to/or were, officers 6f phoney “paper” 
dough. And in sheer disgust we!or “sweetheart ‘contract’ locals first 
ask the President to veto it.” chartered by the former AFL-UAW 


But the “Pittsburgh Courier,”|renamed Allied Industrial Workers 
the leading Negro Republican|which shifted along with Dio to the 
International Brotherhood of Teaii- 
ters to become part of Hoffas 


wants the present bill passed as 
machine. 


“a step forward.” After citing the 


Senate Republicans, led by William 
F. Knowland- of California, the 
minority leader, disputed Martin 
and spurned his strategy. Know- 
land even joined with Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, the majority lead- 
er, in publicly chastising political 
committees for interferring with 
Congressional consideration of the 
civil rights bill. Knowland, it is 
said, wants both a bill and an issue 
for the campaign as a build-up for 
his 1960 Presidential bid. House 
leaders have narrower ambitions 
which do not coincide with those) the ready-made resentment a 
of Knowland and Vice President)}the Democrats because they 
Richard B. Nixon. 
* 

IN ADDITION to the opposi-' 
tion from the NAAGP Knowland 
GOP'ers and the leading Demo- 
pana, He wage e <n Rana, Harlem told this reporter this 
tive Council which jssued a state-| Week: 
ment from its Chicago meeting, | I dont feel 
The statement said in part: ‘Democrats or the Republicans are 


MARTIN 


weakening compromise 


ments. 


ure provides for a Civil Rights 
Commission, operating with sub-| 
pena powers, which can do much &'©®S Hes 
to foeus public attention on the and consistent is the Dixiecrats. 


my money, the only group in Con- 


The precious right to vote is giv€n'the issue every da 
Congressional recognition and the /tyrn in the fight.” 
Department of Justice is given new 
powers to protect that right.” 
Earlier the NAACP and a num-'of the bill. 
ber of civic and labor organiza-| 


' 


that either the 


that is thoroughly sincere! 
ency. 


‘strict 
problems which cry out for justice./ You know just where they stand on | medieval concept of tace. It is 
y and at every estimate th 
now current that the Democratic 

The attorney was lukewarm |Party Can do without the Negro 
‘either way on the present version | Yote. 
The “Defender” believes that the| 
Then there is the position stoutly leadership of the Democratic Party) but whether the exposure will stop 


same positive provisions as those 


demand of the times.. These de-|John O-Rourke, 


The committee’s strategy, which 


cited by the AFL-CIO Council, the 
“Courier” editorial suggests: 


it successfully followed in the ear- 
lier hearings that resulted in scrap- 


group has been cold to the merger 
and is ready to break it up if the 
craft unions do not get their terms. 

Some of this group hag already 
worked to scuttle iabor’s united po- 
litical action, by either discourag- 
ing any political action, or coun- 


tering AFL-CIO policy by deals 
jans, often 


oO ‘ ‘ # 3 
‘/ ae PP ks an Re othe ae fe ie 
cio ts ‘Pv as 


with Republican politi 


he 7 | Oy) 
Pe ener ce tied 


“We do not accept it (the bill) ping of Dave Beck as a labor leader, * 


as the FULL ORDER for civil 
rights, It is a civil rights MINUS 
bill. But it is unquestionably a 
step in the RIGHT DIRECTION. 
It is a grudging surrender to the 


‘is to build a web of evidence show- 
‘ing a vast network of racketeer 
‘elements around Hoffa. Its con- 
centration is on New: York and on 
[the way Hoffa’s forces; headed by 


now president, 


mands are insistent and continuing have used the DIO elements to 


. No sooner than this small 


‘seize control of the powerful New 


skirmish is won, we must consoli-| York Teamsters Council 146. 


| per ourselves for bigger battles 
ailed and bigger victories . . . 

to muster a majority of their party) . 
‘in the Senate against either of the| 
amend-'gro community over the surrender | 
of the Democrats to their Dixiecrat 


A LEADING NEGRO attorney Omtingent is expressed by the) 
\“Chicago Defender,” the only lead-| committee is displaying a collec- 


” 


THE BITTERNESS of the Ne- 


| 


| 7 

THE COLLECTION of hood- 
‘lums, including Dio, are a natural 
for television. 

This, it need hardly be said, 
doesn't make a pretty picture for 
labor as many people believe the 


' 


jing Negro organ last year to sup-|tion of “typical” labor leaders. But, 5 


’ 


port the Democratic Presidential} the scene is likely to be even uglier; 


ticket. The vote on the compro-' when Hoffa, the kingpin of the lot! 


> : | mise amendments in the Senate, 
... The Senate-approved meas- <ijcere in the civil rights fight. For|the Defender holds, is a “reflection | 


is put on the stand. | 
Hoffa, from all indications, will 


of the Democratic Party's estimate invoke the Fifth Amendment as did 
of the value of its Negro constitu-'Dave Beck. But the use of that con- 


It is an estimate that is in 
conformity with the South's 
an 


at sustains the belief! 


stitutional privilege did not pre-; 
‘vent the Senate committee from| 
dishing out a mountain of evidence} 
of corruption in which Beck was 
soaked up to his neck. | 

The big question, however, is. 
not so much whether another cor- 
rupt labor leader will be exposed, 


tions had made known a similar|held by the New York “Amsterdam|ought to have “repudiated the ac-| Hoffa from grabbing the presidency 


stand supporting passage of. the News, an influential Negro news-'tion of its members in Congress, | Beck will 
paper which supported President'or at least apologize for their con-| prize is the biggest in the labor! 
duct. 
silence means approval.” 


Senate version of the civil rights 
bill. ; ‘Eisenhower for reelection last fall. 

The position of these groups was In its current issue the Amsterdam 
just the opposite of Martins: A|News front-page an editorial in 
weak bill is better than no bill at} which it accused Roy Wilkins, ex- 
all. It can be built upon in future | ecutive secretary of the NAACP 
sessions. ‘of “sleeping in the same political 

Martin's strongest base of sup-' bed with Sen. (James O.) Eastland 
port resulted from the confused 
state of public opinion in many 
northern centers. The very words 
“moderate’ and “compromise” in|ton to St. Albams in New York,” 
terms of civil rights an integration |the editorial declares, “Negroes 
de not set well with Negroes who have come to expect the NAACP 
have declared themselves irrevoc-'to stand up unqualifiedly for the 
ably against all forms of second-| whole loaf of civil rights whenever 
class citizenship. Added to this is a slice was offered.” 


sage. 


(Miss.)” in favoring the bills’ pas-' 


adjusting to the new situation, the 


of the civil ri 
Committee where action is prom- 
ised within a week. That action’ 


Here is an instance where 
Meantime, while the public is 


House has sent the Senate version 


ghis bili to the Rules 


rop next month. The! 


movement. 
* 


HOFFA IS NOT only aggressive 
personally. He heads a vast, tightly- 
sneeaiandl machine that is currently 
and aggressively bidding for leader- 
ship in the = en movement. His 


will be favorable, though,only if 


| 


out with a rule. 


“From Catfish Row in Charles- enough Republican members of the 
committee can be won away from 


the Martin position to vote the bill 
Otherwise the 
bury it, giving 


Dixiecrats will 


southerners a victory and _politi-|. 


‘clans an issue. 


union, now well above 1,500,000 in 
membership, is the strongest power 
center in the trade union move-| 
ment by virtue of its ability to de-| 
cide the fate of many other unions. | 
Most of our-economy rest on mo- 
tor vehicles. . ‘ | 
As the “strong man” in the IBT,) 
Hoffa is already in a. position to 


date for their re 
against the union 
cal Practiees Committee was read- 


McCarthyites. Hoffa personally 
has endorsed some of labor's worst 
oes like former Senator Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan. No less sig- 
nificantly, Hoffa’s attorney (and 
Beck's) was attorney of the late 
McCarthy. 

THE SHADOW of Hoffa hun 
threateningly over the AFL-G] 
executive council of 29 men who 
met last week in a lakeside hotel 
in Chicago. It overshadowed the 
trimuph of the council at its last 
meeting when it unanimously oust- 
ed Beck and asserted its authority. 

So uncertain were the council 
members, now reported divided, 
on what to expect as the AFL-CIO 


néars. its own convention.in At- 


lantic City, Dec. 5, that the re- 


quest of the Teamsters, the 5th in 


a row, for a postponement of the 
y to charges 
fore the Ethi- 


ily granted. The day is now 
Sept. 5. 
The council also ducked imme- 


diate action on charges against 


Hoffa’s close pal, Maurice Hutch- 


eson of the Carpenter's Union who, 


along with other leaders of his 
union and some a y indicted 
Indiana state officials, was involved 
in a money-making scandal from 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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State Dep't Thinks Youths’ Peace Desire-Is Subversive’ 


WASHINGTON letter, not to go.. If. they did they 
THE 34,000 youngsters of all might “lose their passports, and be 
races whd traveled from more liable te prosecution under The 


than 100 nations to the World !'4ding With The Enemey Act!” 


Festival of Youth and Students 
in Moscow departed this week 
after a fortnight of unprecedent- 
ed fraternization as our news- 
papers and State Department 
opened a campaign to intimidate 
47 young Americans headed/to- 
ward Peking for a visit. 


American authorities used the 
ugly word “subversion” in its ef- 
fort to dissuade the youngsters 
frem accepting the invitation of 
the Chinese government. Our 
State Department had similarly 
cocked a sour eye on the desire 
of American youngsters to attend 
the youth festival. | 

It reached such a point of official 
hysteria that Christian A. Herter, 
Under Secretary of State ordered 
The American Embassy in Moscow 
to look up each of the youthful 
travelers to warn them, in a special 


Newspapers, like the New 
York Journal American, last week 
carried violent editorials assail- 
ing those who accepted the offer 
to go and see for themselves 
what's happening in the world’s 
most populous country. 3 

The notion that the youth were 
somehow “subversive” because 
they did not buckle to the State 
Department's current policy on 
China caused many observers to 
wonder how far McCarthy’s fav- 
orite term can be stretched. 


Wall these youngsters be re- 
garded as “subversive” tomorrow 
if the State Department changes 
its policy and recognizes Peking? 
Is one subversive if he differs 
with any current aspect of Dul- 
les’ policies? 

THE DRILL] -FIRE of criticism 
on the Ching matter is a fair 


, anti-Soviet spirit, roaming 


most U.S.A. 


sample of the es 
the convoca- 


newspapers treate 
tion in Moscow. 

No day of the exhilarating 
event (which millions world-wide 
welcomed for its coexistence at- 
mosphere), passed without some 
sour story in our newspapers 
downgrading the gathering. 

Played up were instances like 
that George Abrams, of New- 
town, Mass., afforded when he 
and several other American visi- 
tors, soapboxed Moscow with 
diatribes against the Soviet Union 
on Hungary, 


-PLAYED DOWN were the 
friendly impromptu debates on 
East-West policy throughout the 
city and the fact that no Soviet 
authority stopped these debaters. 

Sovetaskaya Rossiya complain- 
ed that American newspapermen 
“report the festival in a bye 
streets looking for incidents, and 


when impressions are inadequate, 
they resort to fantasy.” Anyone 
following the newspapers on the 
event must admit that the Rus- 
sian complaint appears justified. 

Yet, despite the animus of the 
press, some real facts emerged. 
The New York Times told of 
“the first days of the festival 
were dominated by mass cheers 
of peace and friendship.” 


It also said “Respect for di- 
vergent viewpoipts was a high- 
light of the Soviet press cover- 
age of the many get-togethers.” 

And that “Asian and African 
delegates generally were treated 
with special care.” 


And that “Beneath the lond- 
speakers, Soviet youngsters have 
been conversing and debating 
with foreigners and among 
themselves; their talk has been 
liberal, if not entirely free and 
unrestrained.” 


And of the “impressive wel- 
come accorded the foreigners by 


‘ 


the Soviet people.” 

TO OBJECTIVE observers, it 
would appear that freedom of 
speech ch ania, the right of 
give and take in argument, dom- 
inated the proceedings. It is 
tragic that our newspapers, and 
our authorities, did not welcome 
that instead of sniping. 

One can only ask why our own 
government, looking askance at 
the phenomenon of our youth 
traveling to learn for themselves, 
does not play host to similar 
gatherings, not leave them solely 
to the socialist lands: 

If China is prepared to invite 
American youngsters to come 
over and take a look, it can be 
asked why the State Department 
doesn’t do likewise? 

If we Americans aren't asking 
that, we can be sure the majority 
of the world is, and is arriving at 
conclusions we should be un- 
happy about. 

Or is the “sub- 
versive?” : 


* 


whole ,world 
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v. ¥. Communists Ask City 
To Call for End of A-Tests: 


900 SOVIET. SCIENTISTS 
URGE ATOM WEAPONS BAN 


MOSCOW. — Two hundred prominent Soviet 
scientists called yesterday for the banning of atom and 
hydrogen weapons and the prohibition of nuclear tests. 

Among the signers of the appeal were A. Nesmeyanov, 
president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences; N. Semenov, 
a Nobel-prize winning chemist; P. Kapitsa, a nuclear physi- 
cist; and I. Bardin, Soviet chairman of the Internationa 


Geophysical Year. | 


DEVELOPMENTS EXPLAINED _ 
TO FORMER IWO MEMBERS 


they would have paid to TWO and 
the company is paying benefits as 
required by the agreement. There 


Mayor Wagner and Council 
President Abe Stark have been 
told that a resolution in the City 
Council to memorialize Congress 
and the President to take the ini- 
tiative in negotiations for an in- 
ternational agreement to end nu- 
clear tests “would secure over- 
whelming non-partisan backing,” 
in the opinion of the Communist 
Party of New York State. A public 
hearing “would demonstrate the 
fact conclusively,” according to 
correspondence » released by the 
party here yesterday, 

Another proposal made to Wag. 
ner and Stark, in a letter signed 
by Benjamin J. Davis, chairman, 
and George Blake Charney, sec- 
retary, of the New York party, was} x , 

‘that the city authorize a non-par-| "#0" of these tests.” He added: : 
tisan group of leading scientists to Nuclear tests are a dirty business;the Mayor and Stark that New 
investigate and’ make public data and nothing can clean them up ex-! York is the largest city in the world. 
on radioactive fallout in New York CePt stopping them. “The effects of H-bomb warfare 
City. The June 19 letter from the New 29d of the continued testing ‘of 
The group,. it was suggested, | York Communist Party signed by’ this awesome weapon is bound tog 
could be asked to “recommend | Chamey and Davis, said in part: have more terrible and destructive 
such precautions as will coloaened Che fill extent of the damage ©OMSequences upon New York than 
the families and institutions of the done by the A and H-bomb tests|@¥y Other city in America or in 
city.” already made is not yet known, the world, New York has a greater 
A letter dated Aug. 8 and signed both on present and ypon future responsibility and a greater oppor- 
‘by Davis as chairman of the New| Soon All science agrees that — ; 
Tork Communieh party. ceminded (ere is danger. But one thing is} Among the popuiation of our 
he Stoves anil Chadk Pek thee ore-|oee as more and more countries, city are peoples of every race, 
vine lansee ak teen i seepie- i addition to the United States,'creed, color, national origin, po- 
ing introduction of such resolutions | the’ Soviet Union and England, | litical persuasion and station in 
fin the City Couneil, had gene an. |Dettect and test this monstrous lite. None ere immune from the 
viikenpeed. Wik anh thal dangers) WoePo™ the atmosphere will be, poisonous effects of radio-active 

' PY wens * that much more poisoned. Our fallout. Regardless of our differ- 

city will suffer all the more because! ences, we are impelled to register 


om 


In response to many inquiries, te 
DAVIS 


Jerry Trauber, secretary of the 
IWO Policyholders Committee (in- 

cae fe ee has been no sign of dividends to 
active) made available the follow-| solicyholders, as hinted at the time 


ing information concerning mat-|the com any got the IWO wiiids 
ters of interest to the members of/fall, [WO policyholders are getting 
the former International Workers|®0. favors or bargains from this 


. , ’ * ont 
Order and Jewish Peoples Frater-|CO™P&ny, on their IWO policies or 
other insurance which the company 
nal Order: 


- tries to sell them. 
1. Cemetery Departnent: In| «3 The Home Fund: All claims 
recent days a printed form letter 


os of contributors to the Jewish Peo- 
from the N. Y. State Insurance -De-| jjes Home, which were approved 
partment was sent to all members}. the Insurance Dept., have been 
of the [WO Cemetery Dept., Inc.| naid out. Invcases where. claims 
This letter is a mere legal formality’ 


were disallowed there is nothing 
and does not require any achon by further which can be done. While! 
the recipient (with very few ex 


wing the great majority of contributors| 
ceptions). It merely indicates that : 


. , “,/t0. this worthy cause received the 
the members in good standing will return of their contributions, there 


some day receive a small cash di-| were quite-a number whose claims! 
vidend out of the remaining assets} Wore rejected by the Insurance) 
of the Cemetery Dept. There is NO! Dept., on the grounds of insuffi- 
change in the status of those mem-| .i25: evidence 

bers who bought graves and now| . cs aed i ollie 
hold legal deeds to them. wthea of | Will be made in the near 


CHARNEY 


of fallout for this and unborn gen- 
‘ " ac . | . 4 bi | i . . >? . . . 
—, = ' ae te va it. massive population. eur common will against this com- 
tests | Pointing out radioactive fallout,mon peril. 
 oernagead Davis a former member of the a ed b eladiiber sami Otek 
‘ ms» « Ca ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ = . 
uture to City Council, told the Mayor and ped by anyone, they reminded the Council President: 


“2. Concerning Distrib 


all members of the JPFO who paid 


| 


Surplus Assets of TWO: ‘the ‘anmieal ton Sec iietiecie Nig ntark that as official guardians of 
“Out of some 88,000 members! option ic requised 10 get * \.. | the health and welfare of the New 


| this! vy “, iam 
in good standing when the IWO money; it will be paid out to IC Pe oad BM a . 


wa; liquidated on Sept. 1, 1954,|those entitled to it at the same|.q off-ials “to rise to the occasion 
some 13,000 elected to discontinue | time. and to place human values above 
their insurance benefits and .re-| 4: Requests for Information:| cheap politics,” he said, “the peo- 
ceive their share of IWO assets.; Many former members of the IWO ple are beginning to find their own 


The balance had their life insur-|have contacted me in person, by|@Y$ frre: ae wees 
ance and sick benefits reinsured| ,hone and mail, concerning mat- ing against these evi ab y 
by the commercial company. These) : g tests. 

ters connected with their former 


ip 
75,000 by court decision, were not : : Davis expressed doubt that the 
entitled to any share of IWO/membership, such as insurance/eight million people of New York 


funds. The 13,000 withdrawing) questions, loyalty, security and | “have been confused by the talk 
members will receive, probably|immigration matters affecting! of perfecting a so-called ‘clean’ 
around the end of this year, a cer- members and their children, claims,|bomb—as if the death and ruina- 
tain sum of money. This sum .wil]l| lodge assets, etc. ition of millions of human beings 
depend on the amount of insurance “Such questions may arise for| from nyclear warfare could be 
or sick benefit held, and the length| years to come. If anv brother or sis-| Clean. ” 

_ of membership. ter IWO member desires informa-| -He declared -that “all talk of a 
“The reinsured policyholders are tion or advice, I will be glad to be}so-called ‘clean bomb’ is but a sub- 


WAGNER 


being charged the same premiums of assistance if I can.” iterfuge” for “indefinite continua- 


i 


The Meaning of the Civil Rights Bill 


‘awakened both parties to the fool-;the enactment of a mmimum eae 
hardiness of a filibuster against|ingful bill.” | 
taking up the bill. The Negro vot-| The bill which the Senate ap-| 
er can thank himself for the fact 

that there was no filibuster. | 


As passed by the Senate the bill 
is not as strong a measure as we 
of the NAACP want and believe 
the people are entitled to. It has 
‘been shorn of its most effective 
elements. However, even in the 
Senate version there are residual 


(Editorial note: The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAACP 
and its .supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 


ly minimum; yet it is still meaning- 
ful in that it gives congressional 
recognition to the right to vote and 
provides the Federal government 
-with the instruments with which to 
enforce that-right. Neither the — 
leti the NAACP. ate nor the House version of the 

a P . e bill confers any new right. The bill, 
By ROY WILKINS potentialities for (a) increasing the nore tok ee 

: number of Negro voters .in the|*. . 8 

Executive Secretary, NAACP uth: (b) discovering whether, as, Wider implementation of these 

For the first time in 87 years has been claimed, the vast ma-|""s. a cies aa es 
a civil rights bill has been Jrity of voting cases ‘will be dis-| 1 "5 POVeworny te nal pad 


ed oO Ci a ¥ oa " Pad , 
passed by the United States |; ;., f in civil actions without|“iPal labor, civic, fraternal and 
y ni 


AX eo ste 
a jury; (c) determining whether or] mmority grou - eae 
Senate. During this long per- 0, for the official record, south- emer poor owl gen rete 
ae a ae ‘ern juries can render verdicts inj"°© °Y SiGe W® ve rye a 
, many civil rights MECASUFES | Voting cases on the basis of the all civil rights issues, joined the As- 
have been passed by the House evidence and the law; (d) investi- Reh OE in be yore - 
only to succumb to a Dixie fili- gation and exposure by the fed-| _ ache ny? lp presage 
buster in the Senate. That thisjeral government of the depriva- ‘al a fo ca ” as ae 
bill met no such fate is in -itself|tions of — rights, iol (e) th H <~ Th, TS 8 HP i 06 
suiioat. tablshment of an efectve ane, Hows ‘These, oganzaton 
The fact that no filibuster de-|flly manned civil rights division ment” that the bill had been altered 
ve on the motion to take up|™ the Department of Justice. by the Senate. Further they de- 
the bill (where it has always de-| When I testified on behalf of ie : 
veloped in the past) is a tribute to the NAACP and 25 other organi- : 
Negro voters in the November! zations in support of the bill before 


; 
| 
' 


bill passed now will be the begin-' 
ning, not the end, of our struggle,”| 
the joint statement asserts. “We 


tion implementing the Supreme} 
Court's decisions against segrega-' 
tion, for fair employment practices, 
for an anti-poll tax law and other 
civil rights laws.” 

If finally enacted, the bill places 
upon the fedleral government a re- 
sponsibility to see that no qualified 
citizen is denied the right to vote 
solely on the basis of race or color. 
It also places upon the NAACP 
and other organized groups the re- 
sponsibility to redouble efforts to 
expand the Negro vote not only in 
those distri¢ts where it. is now re- 
stricted by discriminatory practices 
but also in other areas, both North 
and South, to the end that Negro} 
citizens may participate fully in the| 
electoral process and thereby en-| 
large their share of the fruits of! 
American citizenship. | 


’ 


“The action of the Senate in 
| i DE deleting Part Ili of the bill and 
election who demonstrated their the subcommittee on constitutional 
flexibility and determination to) tights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
support issues rather than blindly mittee on Feb. 15, I said: 
support parties. The November} “Our immediate and overriding 
election shift, coupled with the) interest is in making a start, in 
— for a change in the Senate) taking a first step toward breaking 
ibuster Rule 22 last January,'the congressional stalemate through 


to Part IV seriously restricts a pro- 
gram which was modest and mod- 
erate to begin with.” 
Nevertheless, they. agreed with 
the NAACP that: the; important 
thing now is to make a start. “Any 


attaching a jury. trial amendment 


“The issue is beyond partisan- 
ship. Some callous politicians, with 
their own personal axes to grind, 
have tried to suppress it with the 
hoary cry of ‘Comumnist inspired.’ 
But first, we ask does radioactive 
fallout single out people because 
of their potitical views, or does it 
hit all alike, whether Republican 
or Democrat, Liberal or Socialist, 
Methodist or Baptist, Catholic, 
Jewish or -Protestant? We quote 
. . . the words of Rep. Emanual 
Celler (written in a letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune, June 
8th) which urged banning the 
tests: 

“IT think we have passed the 
point when the demands for the 
stoppage of further nuclear tests 
can be damned as Communist-in- 
spired.’ 

“It is true the Communist Partv, 
the Daily Worker and Worker op- 
pose the continuation of nuclear 
tests . . . it has steadfastly over 
the years called for international 
agreement to ban atomic wartare. 
But it is folly to assume this mas- 
sive ple’s demand originates 
with Communists or any other one 


, , Peery “rate : 
roved is not that bill. It is obvious-| shall continue to demand legisla-| Patty or organization. . . 


Pointing to the then recent three- 
year suspension preposed by the 
Soviet Union, the letter said, 
“There -are those who doubt the 
sincerity of the Soviet Union's of- 
fer. We believe that there is no 
basis for such doubt.” 

They quoted Hugh Gaitskell, 
British Labor party leader, who 
had told doubters: “But surely the 
right course then is to test the Rus- 
sians, not the bomb.” 


HUIS Ui] 


Saturday Brovisiyn 


ALL DRESSMAEERS invited to home- 
cooked dinners on Sat. Aug. 17 and Sun. 
Aug. 18—all day. Come up for a delicious 
meal after your swim. At Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ayve., Brooklyn. 


—_ 


| Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTED BICYCLE—26” Wheel, Coaster 
and Hand Brake, with pump and bag. 
SPEC. $29.%. Standard Brand Dist., 


1 143 Fourth Avée., (bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 


- 
; 


GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
., stance pickup 
weekends, economi- — 
6. " 


seph Weintraub new Chief Justice 


UID fh ictcrct, oi ees ce trnwctnne|, ATRREEIC COP Merge som: oie oeld cieee. frank Themes, 


Weintraub, who was an associate 
‘ ferences between AFL and CIO 
state mergers are to be completed 
this December. 


justice since last November, re- , 
ces the late Chief Justice Arthur |representatives in the state are con- 
Vanderbilt. tinuing with R. J. Thomas, assis- 


* Named to fill the vacancy cre- FL-CIO ident George 
MOEA ated by the elevation of Wein- wm fo orm ; and 
traub was Superior Court Judge  Ssadiag ; president, rep- 
ll John J. Francis of South Orange.| Thomas issued a statement fol- vege the AFL a a: talks. The 
A 
y, lso named to the highest court/lowing the most recent meeting). ul K 4g a "aege ae Joel 


was Superior Court e Hadyn',, “The meeting was conduct- : 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 18, 1957 Proctor. He ees Justice A. — TS = dial a Jacobson, and Victor Leonardis, 
ee te Dayton Oliphant who will reach i a ma pe oP rani . 

u 


th ti t 0 thi 
ve ag ee ee ee tive discussion of the issues under 


around the state The new Chief Justice is 49|consideratign. : jobs in the.new merged state labor 

ai yous oid, born in Craakord, raised <n are going to confer sone. per capita tax payments, 
NATURAL GAS BILL panded marketing program’ started!" Newark, studied law at Cornell merger commeteesiene qnestions. 
WASHINGTON.—Charles ’Wol-| this summer for Jersey poultry agnor a — : . Age and — will proceed with future __ Wile, semeneat by _ sides 
verton. (R-1CD), who fought’ products. The program includes) ceutioully aipetets’ base meetin omas = esma 


zee rena weintrou MERGER TALKS CONTINUE 
| REW JERSEY : Covemor Steyner es named Jo| WT THOMAS IN CHARGE 


; Earlier rey tives of both/during the , the i 
against passage of the, natural gas/three aspects: Quality control from! a. as the Jersey re tive on | labor snd ecmns agreed that|of lic par gry other 
giveaway bill in' the last session of| producer to consumer; quality and/ih, Bi State Waterfront C Commis-|all comments aid statements on groups is believed to have 
Congress, seems to be nese source identification on consumer sion. the pr of the confer-|} no teas 

himself. He voted to report the bill) packages; and promotion and ad-|~—— ihe progress of the merges an 


out from the House Interstate) vertisin , ee - | 
Commerce Committee where he is} We don’t want to appear skep- : 
the ranking minority member. tical, but it seems to us that t P Cac rs, srTrooms 


Corigressman Thompson (D-4 conditions of the poultry farmers in 


CD) says Wolverton’s actions “will| this state require a -mauch more ; 
be watched with great interest by} basic and far reaching program * | 
the gas consumers in his congres-|than the one outlined above. in ew ersey y | 


sional district.” Thompson is PI 
pen te he Se coving: ren Contes: Bate TRENTON-Bj, 1985 there willfor the 1955-56 school yeur.. Thejexpenditures | greater than that 
w 


cost consumers $800 million. It}, wAasHINGTON.—AIl ele , | | 
} : ' eleven Jet-|be an increase of 340,000 grade says great’ strides have been has taken place in the last 
has — been decided rte the’ sey congressmen present voted in. hoo] pupils for which 1 ,000| to ae the “startling educa-'decade.” Local bow costs rose 
Dill Will Come up for de pate ané |tavor of the House approved bill to teachers and 11,000 new élass-'tional growth” in the state, but|by $69 million between 1951-1956. 
— wiles ae ak ether Hiraise the pay of postal workers) coms will be needed. .And in/concl that agreat deal remains; Jn the past year 1.877 lass 
will De Postponed nti january- $546 yearly. Republican Auchin-|19¢3 there will be 46,000 highito be accomplished. The total cost sea. sdiediinad: conaiaie 
— — pcr phage eee Canfield, Dellay, Sig school graduates in the state with! for day school operation in the ae Et omy ep cr 
ving anything to Chance.| Kean, Frelinghuysen, Osmers an | ’ 
They ae aay compeging sd Waverton voted a7 Ge il!" etre and Smale wlio ley ae ghee 
making plans for all-out assaults on ni ' 
. So did Democratic Addonizio, Ro- a part of annual report of the| The report stated that “The next needs in the future is for more vo- 


the voters beginning in September.| 3; Seated , : 
Forbes is now conducting . | dino and Sieminski. State Department of Education 10 years calls for an increase in|cational and technical schools. 

house-to-house, “get acquainted,” 8 SS SS OO 8 OS OS SOS O88 SS 22822 2222888888282 2888888 The report drew the conclusion 

hand-shaking tour in the various| ene RALLE that “the fate of public education 


counties. Meyner has sppro uaa Pai pte WY igs Be. s - 0 ka | ¥ for the next 10 years will. be deter- 
p mined by the depth of conviction 


25 “county day” tours starting . 

August 13. The Governor will re- demonstration for tenants on Thurs- and con which the citizens 
main in Trenton in the mornings|44y, Aug. 22, at the Continental of the state display toward institu- 
to conduct state business in line| Balroom, oa Broad St. The TO 888 28 6 OS 8 8 2 22S OS OSS FSFE SSS SSS 2822828282858 88280258868: tions devoted to public odiatetion™ 
with his view that gubernatorial) sults of a study er middle moon | PROSPERITY NOTE iwhat Governor Harriman of New) Covernor Me recently stat- 
business takes precedence over the housing and how:te furnish it will Vork “and . Cc | yner re y sta 
yolitical cam ign. All-day tours|be presented at this meeting. Solj The Ford Motor Company had| or & caged 0h hae eS Sagan pel veer eda 
hs gin unt Oct. 28: | said the organization of tenants is|$171 million for the first six months LIVING COSTS UP PY eee Ne Pon gy imenioges 

seeking middle income housing that) Of ‘57. This was 30 percent higher; For the 10th consecutive month construction. overnor a 

NEW: TRIAL - . $56. the. cost of living reached a record) said aid to education had increased 


ss ’ will rent at $20 per room. than the same period in 1 
oe — = age toe ws: if Monsanto Chemical made over $22'high. The June cost of living in-'from $27 million to $85% million 


victed holdup slayer of a special] SKIPPING AROUND million profit in the first half of dex issued by the U.S. government since he took office in 1955. 


Newark policeman. The Third Cir- this year. And British American| went up one-half of one raul 


Garden State Parkway has been ©” halt OF f Pits 
cuit Court of Appeals decided that! rated as the safest of the cour’ oe pees a-net income of over| with food prices jumping one and| i = UJ 
failure of a juryman to make known! super-highways for the past ate millions. - ia apa percent. Page Ce | nion rges 
the fact he had been a holdup vic-|-years. . . . City workers in Ne But "poor General Motors tok the 10¢7.40- 120, two percent) 
tim “grossly disqualified” him.| got $1,065,000 in retroactive pay.,a “beating.” Their profits for the} " Ps a4 me! OS eat 4 Rewewy | 
Joseph Grillo will get a new trial/. ... Congressman Frelin huysen/first six months drop d by 64 Oe agg a has risen 4.0 per-| ome are 
along with DeVita even though he|(R—5CD) says let's go siow on yen compared wit last year Na ate ms “ - About! 

| half year report. So all GM made;month but one since then. uit! ~=NEWARK-District Council- No. 


was not part of the appeal. Both! President Eisenhowers proposal rt. 000 work 1 Peres gait | 
men have been in the Trenton that the states take over some pro-|was $481 million after taxes—a'9°™ Pe eee oe Oil, Chemical & Atomic 


ee 3 : : al'drop from last year’s $503 million,|i¢ 2 to 4 cents an hour raises as ; 
death house for over five years. gran.s now operated by the Feder P ; $ 4 result. Workers Union have submitted a 


government. . . . The chairman of WATERFRONT COMMISSION | WORKERS SUE resolution to their national con 


POULTRY PROGRAM the two major parties—Ceorge ILA (Ind.) 

TRENTON.—The N. J. Depart-| Brunner, Democrat, and Samuel!» yan ca By va chins oh ~Forty Jersey workers.are among vention urging inclusion of home 
ment of Agriculture nes been al-| Bodine,  egpranen tam, Banya}, NY-NJ Waterfront Com mie-|e oma cmpnoveee of ths|care in medical insurance plans. 
er oe nates yw eros wos 2 ponttbepsas ‘the biggest pos-(?!™ an Se ae mr sat for $1,800 000 in savermeed| resolution by New Jersey Oil 

, | ir 3 at “ti the union's discussions. Mike ge ..and chemical workers calls for a 
and technical assistance in the ex-' sible vote for the '37 elections. otis pay from the company. The work | 

pe seiemnrecsiioriee gee + scum: Murphy, executive director of the ers claim they were fired without) review of all hospital plans to “se- 


Commission, defended the action| oper notice and got no severancellect those incorporating the best 


Newark Council Gets Pr sal ong te ase ee oy feat for th 
, i F i | a . . >. * > - 
opo when Captain Bradley, president, Phe det: eskks Sor othe week's tal- - ages = “ — ag 


and Ted Gleason, organizer, PFO! ary for each six months of employ-| able.” 


° tested. The Commission agents! 
For Halting Spread of Slums — wee wi’ ssve'crtoned win nom Same worker uch a "Thomas Otay, chuinman of 
Chicago police, and offered their, a. ’terms of union contracts,|>4vonse Local’s 623 welfare com- 


NEWARK — Proposed aménd- mum penalty is a $106 fine. “cooperation” against any organiz- ot cae inittee, and one of the authors. of 
ments to Newark’s health, sanitary The legislation for the city was ing efforts by the ILA in Great! "owe suing inc rai Bons mp eee resolution, says some health 
La - |plans force people into the hos- 


and plumbing codes would force recommended by the Newark Com- Lakes Ports once the St. Lawrence 
installation of private bathing or mission on Neighborhood Conser- Seaway opens. The snoopers were ee a rvisory help. ital. He said “We want to make 


toilet facilities in 25,000 dwelling! vation and Rehabilitation. It has\identified as formerly having : ospital facilities available for the 
units in the city. ithe approval of Mayor Carlin and'worked for the U.S. government— s ss cegeaatieseny! py railroad- 20 percent of the ~patients who 
CHET), SUG and Darge crew" would rather be treated at home.” 


Christopher Nugent, assitant Will go before the~City “Council one for the FBI and one for the sake epnritinn Ganwebes FLY. onl 


4 officer ;.;on August 21. _ |narcotics division. : ; ' 
ee dan tae anaaene Nugent said that installation of} The whole business, not ee has been stopped by creation * oe . _ that oo 
“ ‘toilet and bathing facilities would’ ing to those who have closely fol-|Of @ presidential fact finding board. bag ete Ovarad Cost 
as a “step forward and another ‘vet a ing x y ON a hy 000 railroad ..(0f any medical insurance plan, and 
” in the fight to vent,be expensive for the owners. But,|iowed the anti-labor activities of) OF than 1,000 railroad marine Mt he of ier 

i tee oa oar aks he said: ithe Waterfront Commission, is an-|Workers, 11 railroads and three lo-/“0U given to certain patients 
goer * yrs the 1950 “We have to make a start some- other example of the interference _ of the Masters wl and Files ei ier be te hospital ae 
ugent said that the cen-',. : : POS te : ‘jlots Union are involved. The provide suc 
time. When de we do it? We are and dictatorial actions of the Wat ities hve daintbidiins wil in-| home pis on: inti: tenes 


sus showed that 24,052 Newark : ; as) : 
dwelling units of a total of 190.510 eee ot eho mgt hi as erfront Commission. _We wonder creases and working rule changes: 1 tar ecg ang octors, nurses, 
, ete. 


; | 
did not have private baths or flush bh , .'as vice president. In a newsletter| LABOR BRIEFS ; 
ave more than paid for thes) pr nM State Senator and Jersey City| The savings resulting. could be 


toilets. ” = to his constitutents 

The proposed amendments would solves.” He fol: thet the emond.- county the Congressman said that}Commissioner James Murray has reflected in wer cost of prem- 
require a shower or bath tub with Sa i Warren is “as much a Democratjappealed to Jersey City longshore-'iums, and also provide more. hos- 
hot water and an inside toilet in nits. as he is a Republican.”. Warren!men to give up portal to portaljpital space for those who must 
every. dwelling unit. They would pues was the Republican vice presiden-}»ay requests in future negotiations|have it, the union said. The Oil 
also strengthen provisions against Ww , | tial candidate in 1948. [to “improve the city’s competitive; Workers claim to be the first union 
overcro ee Eto arren-Me r? Governor Meyner, however, with| sition” . . . Jersey City Colgate-|1n the country the develop- 

Louis Weiss, city legal assistant,;) WASHINGTON — Congressman|a hot campaign for reelection fac-| almolive. made over $2,700,000} ment of such a Pex 
who helped draft the amendments, ing him, — little interest in| h second quarter of "57 — A home care plan for 

: — Toll col- 
) 


a —— a to 


oe ae ae Te ~ 


said he would recommend the ay proposa 0 $1,785,000 in 56... now in operation in Jersey City has 


: the , 
seek state erie tion allowing jail- be it Justice : ty >i forte ss bein ce > , ee on omens one Vga tion of 
sons Under present laws, mis Jorey Covering Robert Myer of New Lhd seul ese? << gangs Port ay ge 


ss ’ y ‘se, 
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Youth Experts Tell Us: 
Cops, Curfews 


Won't Do It 
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“——— By JACK STYLES | 
A REPRESENTATIVE cross-section of New York City social work 


ers have blasted as “ineffective” and~“unrealistic’ current steps being tak- 
en by the Police Department to curb the recent serious outbreak of juve- 


Pipelines to War 


: 


OMAN, in the southeastern corner of the Arabian peninsula, scene of the latest 
military action of the British to sustain their colonial possessions. Operating under the 
banners of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the British have mercilessly bombed defense- 
less civilians. Inspired tales from London have sought to conceal the war for oil-rich 
lands behind scary reports of Soviet arnis being funnelled into Yemen, at the south- 


west corner of the peninsula. The British mono 
economic invasion of the coastal areas. 


Oman: Struggle for Arabia's Oil 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


polists are alarmed by the threat of U. S. 


nile crimes. 


“The city can put 5,000 addi- 
tional cops on the streets,” said a 


‘social worker who is-in direct, 


daily contact with street gangs in 
one of the city’s most rprivi- 
leged areas, “and they stil] won't 
come near seeving the problem.” 


THIS sentiment was echoed in 
one“form or another, by youth 
leaders, street workers and socia| 
agency employees in many parts 

the city in exclusive interviews 
with this reporter. 

While these social workers had 
differing opinions on the causes 
of juvenile delinquency, they all 
agreed on the following: 

1—Screaming newspaper head- 
lines have ped to create a 
“sense of hysteria” among the 
general public which is not war- 
rahted by the facts. 

2—Heavy-handed police me- 
thods, such as the recent special 
mobilization. of more than 500 
student patrolmen, will not help 
the situation. 

3—Proposals such as teenage 
curfews and jail sentences for 

ts are “stupidly irresponsi- 
le” and will only aggravate the 
problem. 


WITH metropolitan newspap- 
ers screaming for “night-stick dis- 
cipline” and local law enforce- 
ment officers.tlireatening a “get 
tough” policy with New York's 
teenagers, I decided to get the 
opinion of adults who are real 
experts on the situation. 


I called on a number of seri- 
ous-minded, young social workers 
who are currently in direct daily 
contact with teenage gangs in 
New York's high tension areas. 

These “bleeding hearts,” as the 
World-Telegram calls them, work 
out of pecs 3 offices in old loft 
buildings, in long - éstablished 
community centers and _ settle- 


__  LONDON-— Britain's “little Suez” in Oman has the seeds of something big in it. Why are 
Britain s jet planes and now foot-soldiers, in concert with the troops of the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman, invading this backward tribal land, which the Omani representative in Cairo, Shekh EF] 


Harithy, says has been “a soverign 
and independent state for cen- 
turies”? 

Whether the latter is literally 
the truth, the fact is that in 1913 
Britain signed the Treaty of Sib 
which granted autonomy to the 
tribal forces in this territory. 
However, in 1955 this was vio- 
lated as it is again being violat- 
ed today. ~ 

[The British Foreign Office de- 
clared last Monday, unilaterally, 
that the Treaty of Sib was void. 
The Foreign Office said that refer- 
ral of the war in Oman to the 
United Nations, as proposed by the 
Arab League, would not be proper 

' because “it is a matter of the inter- 
nal jurisdiction of the Sultan.”] 

In 1955 the Imam of Oman 
refused to recognize a concession 


ee ee Se. ee 


of monopoly rights to extract: 


oil, that was given to the British 
controlled Iraq Petroleum Co. 
by the Sultan of Muscat. The 
troops of the Sultan, command- 
ed by British officers, invaded 
Oman and despite fierce resist- 
ance, overran the country and 
wiped out its independence. 
The present invasion of Oman 
also has Oil as its cause. Ostens- 


ibly it ig to prevent the return 
of the Imam of Oman, but that 
is a mere smokescreen. Inter- 
twined is the national liberation 
struggle of these Arab nations 
against their historical oppress- 
or, Britain, Simultaneously there 
looms the me er od the — and 
more powerfu peria op- 
pressor, the U. S. A. 


THE “LONDON TIMES” in 
an editorial on Oman asks: 


“What is at stake not only in the 
Arabian Peninsula but beyond 
it?” It charges that Saudi Arabia 
“covets the Buraimi oasis”; says 
Saudi Arabia is supplying arms 
to. Oman; and concludes with 
this significant statement: 
“Failure by Britain to go to 
the help of one ruler . . . could 
lead to a loss of confidence by 
“all. Each link in the chain has 


pal eg for an unsup- 
revolt in the Aden Pro- 
tectorates could lead te spon- 
taneous combustion a thousand 
miles away in the rich oil sheikh- 

Not once is the United 
States mentioned by name, but 


it is implied throughout. If the 
Times chooses to be diplomatic 
other papers do not. ‘ 
The so-called liberal Manches- 
ter Guardian has as its chief 
headline: “Has Britain the Right 
: <*> Grea™a 4 
—_—_—_——X—X— 
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ment houses, and through a var-- 
iety of public and private agen- 
cies. Many of them are on seven- 
day, 24-hour call in this highly 
volatile situation. 

Because of the highly confi- 
dential nature of their work with 
local gangs and the positions of 
trust which they | with the 
youth, and because the agencies 
for whom many of them work 
would frown on unauthorized 
publicity, the names and geo- 
graphical locations of the social 
workers interviewed cannot be 
revealed. 

“Gangs, as such, are not un- 
healthy,” said one earnest, street- 
club worker’ who is personaily 
‘familiar with gang - activities. 
“Adolescents needs the sense of 
belonging which tance in a 
street club frequently brings. The 
job is to work with such groups 
and to change their antisocial 
orientation,” 

“The problem is guns,” another 
social! worker told me as we sat 
looking out the window of his 
dingy, little office directly across 
from some of the city’s worst 
slum structures. “The existence 
of a city-wide black market in 

uns,” he said, “is a well-known 
ar among social workers, the 
police, and the teenagers them- 
sglves. It simply isn’t that hard, 
for any kid bent on violence to 


(Continued on’ Page 4) 


profits 


THERE'S BIG MONEY in 
organized smut—as the current 
California trial of “Confidential” 
magazine has been proving. The 
profits are huge and, presum- 
ably, the stock-holders are sat- 
i y 
The profits in a worker's news- 
paper can’t compare with those 
of the scandal magazines. For 
one thing, it’s hard to put a price 
tag on the fight for peace or the 
struggle against injustice. But 
the profits are there anyway— 
even if they can't be totaled up 
in dollars and cents. 

“Confidential” 


out of a boudoir expose. But 
there’s nothing confidential about 


where the Worker gets its dough. 


But wishing won't make it so. 
$100,000 is what will make it so 
—and that’s the goal 
Worker's current fund campaign. . 
To date, only some 40 percent of 


Po. 


tion, New 


N.Y. But do it now! 
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6 op Dem Crosscurrents — 
Muddy CGvil Rights Issue 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
Republican leaders, in and out of Congress, fished this week for a safe formula to 


keep the civil rights issue alive for the 1958 election campaign. It was left to House Re- 
publican Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts to offer his simple proposal fora for- 


mula: It is better to have no bill 7 5 — 
than to approve the Senate version. 
In sticking to his bill, saying the 


In another editorjal, the “Am- 
sterdam News” says Negroes: are 
“not so hungry (for civil rights 


NAACP did not represent all Ne- 
groes, he dangled before the voters 


cake) as to let anyone feed this 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


sters presidency, is put on the| 
stand. 

Since the first of August the 
committee has been building up 
towards Hoffa's testimony, with an 
estimated 100 witnesses 
New York, most of them hoed- 


mush and tell us it is cake,” add- 


lums and an assortment of dubious 


Racket Body This Week 


THE SENATE'S racket committee is expected to bring 


its current series of hearings to a new high point this wee 
when James Hoffa, now virtually ldoveated 4 


for the Team- 


call the shots in the building trades 


field and is strongly supported by 
a very conservative block there to 
lead a struggle against the more 


from | advanced industrial union forces in 


the AFL-CIO, This conservative 
group has been'cold to the merger — 


a possible special session of Con- 
stress in November to pass a “good 
bill And he threatcned the Deme- 
crats with the election year acce- 
sation of civil rights killers unless 
they agreed to restore the provi- 
sions removed by the Senate com- 
promisers. 

There were political pots boiling 
within political pots on the issue. 
Senate Republicans, led by William 
F. Knowland of California, the 
minority leader, disputed Martin 
and spurned his strategy. Know- 
Jand even joined with Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnsan, the majority lead- 
er, in publicly chastising political 
committees for interferring with 
Congressional: consideration of the 
civil rights bill. Knowland, it is 
said, wants both a bill and an issue 
fer the campaign as a build-up for 
his 1960 Presidential bid. House 
leaders have narrower ambitions 
which do not coincide with those | 
of Knowland and Vice President 
Richard B. Nixon. 

& 

IN ADDITION to the opposi- 

tion from the NAACP Knowland 


GOP'ers and the leading Demo-| | | 
crats to the Martin position there}. A LEADING NEGRO attorney 


was that of the AFL-CIO Execu-|"™ Harlem told this reporter this’ 


tive Council which issued a state-| Week: : | 
ment. from its Chicago meeting. | “I don't feel that either the 
The statement said in part: Democrats or the Republicans are 
“. ++ The Senate-approved meas-| i, cere in the civil rights fight. For 
ure provides for a Civil Rights i. a Cin, | 
Commission, operating with sub-| ™Y mc oe ic a Only group 4 
pena powers, which can do much 8'éss that is thoroughly sincere 
to focus public attention on the and consistent is the Dixiecrats. 
problems which cry out for justice. | You know just where ce stand on/| 
The precious right te vote is given the issue every day an 
Congressional recognition and jhe turn in the fight.” 
Department of Justice is given now) The attorney was lukewarm | 
powers to protect that right.” le 
Earlier the NAACP and a num- of the bill. 
ber of eivic and labor organiza-| Then there is the position stoutly 
tions. had made known a similar|held by the New York “Amsterdam | 
stand supporting passage of the) News,” an influential Negro news-| 


MARTIN 


the ready-made resentment against 
the Democrats because they failed 


in the Senate against either of the 
weakening compromise amend- 
ments. 


to muster a majority of their party | 


at every: 


ither way on the present version pote ” 


leadership of the Democratic Party| but whether the exposure will stop 


and is ready to break it up if the 
craft unions do not get their terms. 


Some of this group ‘has already 


ing: “We are disgusted and our characters which John (Dio) Dio- 
stomachs simply won't take this) gyardi had around him. Most are 
cake which has now tumed to!o, were, officers of phoney “paper” 
dough. And in sheer disgust we or “sweetheart contract” locals first 
ask the President to veto it.” \chartered by the former AFL-UAW 
But- the “Pittsburgh Courier,’|;enamed Allied Industrial Workers 
the ewoa | Negro Republican! which shifted along with Dio to the 
newspaper has another view: it| International Brotherhood of Team- 
wants the present bill passed aS'sters to become part of Hoffas 
“a step forward.” After citing the machine. 
same positive provisions as those ted’ strategy. whic 
cited by the AFL-CIO Council, the} ;, es ks ae 
Courier” editorial suggests: lier hearings that resulted in scrap- 
“We do not accept it (the bill) ping of Dave Beck as a labor leader, 
as the FULL ORDER for civil| is to build a web of evidence show- 
rights. It is a civil rights MINUS ing a vast network of racketeer 
bill. But it is unquestionably a'ejements around Hoffa. Its con- 
step in the RIGHT DIRECTION. | centration is on New York and on 
It is a grudging surrender to the |ihe way Hoffa's forces, headed by 
demand of the times.. These de- John O'Rourke, now president, 
mands are insistent and continuing have used the DIO elements to 
. . « No sooner than this small! seize control of the powerful New 
skirmish is won, we must consoli-| York Teamsters Council 16. 
date ourselves for bigger battles’ . 
and bigger victories . . .” | THE COLLECTION of hood- 
9 lums, including Dic, are a natural 
THE BITTERNESS of the Ne-| for television. 
gro community over the surrender|~ This, it need hardly be said, 
of the Democrats to their Dixiecrat|doesn’t make a pretty picture for 
contingent is expressed by the|labbr as many people believe the 
“Chicago Defender,” the only lead-|committee is displaying .a collec- 
ing Negro organ. last year to sup-|tion of “typical” labor leaders. But 
port the Democratic Presidential) the scene is likely te be even uglier 
ticket. The vote on the compro- when Hoffa, the kingpin of the Jot 
mise amendments in the Senate, is put on the stand. 
the Defender holds, is a “reflection | Hoffa, from all indications, will 
of the Democratic Party's estimate) invoke the Fifth Amendment as did 
of the value of its Negro constitu- Dave Beck. But the use of that con-| THE SHADOW of Hoffa hung 
ency. It is an estimate that is injstitutional privilege did not pre-/threateningly over the AFL-CIO 
strict conformity with the South's | vent the Senate committee from executive council of 29 men who 
medieval concept of race. It is an dishing out a mountain of evidence|met last week in a lakeside hotel 
estimate that stistains the beliefjof corruption in which Beck was in Chicago. It overshadowed the 
now current that the Democratic) soaked up to his neck. trimuph of the council at its last 
Party can do without the Negro) The~big question, however, is meetin when it unanimoysly oust- 
not so much whether another cor-/ed and asserted its authority. 
The “Defender” believes that the;rupt labor leader will be exposed,| So uncertain were the council 
members, now reported divided, 
on what to expect as the AFL-CIO 
nears its own convention in At- 
‘antic City; Dec. 5, that the re- 


worked to scuttle Jabor’s united po- 
litical action; -by~ either discourag- 
ing any political action, or coun- 
tering AFL-CIO policy by deals 
with Republican politicians, often 


McCarthyites. Hoffa personally 
has endorsed some of labor's worst 
foes like former Senator Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan. No less sig- 
nificantly, Hoffa's attorney (and 
Beck's) was attorney of the late 
McCarthy. 


ought to have “repudiated the ac-| Hoffa from grabbing the presidency 
tion of its members in Congress,| Beck will drop next month. The 


or at least apologize for their con-|prize is the biggest in the labor 


Senate version of the civil rights! paper whieh supported President 
‘movement. 


bill. ee | Eisenhower for reelection last fall. | duct. Here is an imstance where 
The position of these groups was) [n its current issue the Amsterdam lence means approval.” + | 
just the opposite of Martins: A! News front- editorial in| a. , . ; 7 
os * 4.) News front-page am editorial i) Medgntime, while the public is| HOFFA IS NOT only aggressive 
weak bill is better than ne bill ati which it accused Roy Wilkins, ex-. 


1" 7 ae | adjusting to the new situation, the! personally. He heads a vast, tightly- 
an. It can be bui t upon m future| ecutive secretary of the N AAC ‘House has sent the Senate version! organized machine that is currently 
sessions. of “sleeping in the same political! of the civil rights bill 


- to the Rules/and aggressively bidding for leader- 

Martin's strongest base of sup- bed with Sen. (James O.) Eastland'Committee where action ix prom-|ship in the labor movement. His| 
port resulted from the confused (Miss.)” in favoring the bills’ pas-|ised within a week. That action! union, now well above 1,500,000 in 
state of public opinion in many | sage. will be favorable, though,only if membership, is the strongest power 
northern centers. The very words| “From Catfish Row in Charles- enough Republican members of the|center in the trade union move- 
moderate” and “compromise” in\ton to St. Albans in New York,” 


€ civil xi eal icommittee can be won away from| ment by virtue of its ability te de- 
terms of Civi rights and integration |the editorial declares, “Negroes the Martin position to vote the bill | cide the fate of many other unions. 
do not set well with Negroes who have come to expect the NAACP out with a rule. 


Otherwise the} Most of our economy rest on mo- 
have declared themselves irrevoc- y 


hI : to stand up unqualifiedly for the Dixiecrats will bury it, giving|tor vehicles. 
ably against all forms of second-|whole loaf of civil rights whenever southerners a victory and politi-| As the “strong man” in the IBT, 
class citizenship. Added te this is | : 


along with other to 
union and some 


quest of Teamsters, the 5th in 
a row, for a postponement of the 
date for their reply to charges 
against the union before the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee was read- 
ily granted. The day is now 
Sept. 5. 

The council also ducked imme- 
diate action on charges against 
Hoffa's close pal, Maurice Hutch- 
eson of the Carpenter’s Union who, 
leaders of his 
} ady indicted 
Indiana state officials, was involved 


in a money-making scandal from 


(Continued on Page 9) 


State Dep't Thinks Youths’ Peace Desire Is Subversive, 


WASHINGTON 
THE 34,000 youngsters of all 


races who ‘traveled from more liable to prosecution under The 


than 100 nations to the World 
Festival of Youth and Students 
in Moscow departed this week 
after a fortnight of unprecedent- 
ed fraternization as our news- 
papers and State Department 
opened a campaign to intimidate 
47 young Americans headed to- 
ward Peking for a visit. 


American authorities used the 
ugly word “subversion” in its ef- 
fort to dissuade the youngsters 
from accepting the invitation of 
the Chinese government. Our | 
State Department had similarly 
cocked a sour eye on the desire 
of American youngsters to attend 
the youth festival. 

It reached such a point of official 
hysteria that Christian A. Herter, 
Under Secretary of State ordered 
The American Embassy in Moscow 
to look up each: of the youthful 
travelers to warn them, ing special 


letter, not to go. If they did they 
might “lose their passports, and be 


Trading With The Enemey Act!” 


Newspapers, like the New 
York Journal American, last week 
carried violent editorials assail- 
ing those who accepted the offer 
to go and see for themselves 
what's happening in the world’s 
most popu country. 

The notion that the youth were 
somehow “subversive” because 
they did not buckle to the State 
Department's current policy on 

-China caused many observers to 
wonder how far McCarthy’s fav- 
orite term can be stretched. 

Will these youngsters be re- 
garded as.“subversive” tomorrow 
if the State Department changes 
its policy and recognizes Peking? 
Is one subversive if he differs 
with any current aspect of Dul- 
les’ policies? 


THE DRILL-FIRE of criticisrn ~ 
on the China matter is a fait 


most U.S.A, 


sample of the wa 
the convoca- 


newspapers treate 
tion in Moscow, 


No day of the exhilarating 
event (which millions world-wide 
welcomed for its coexistence at- 
mosphere), passed without some 
sour story in our newspapers 
downgrading the gathering. 

Played up were instances like 
that George Abrams, of New- 
town, Mass., afferded when he 
and several other American visi- 
tors, soapboxed Moscow with 
diatribes against the Soviet Union 
on Hungary. 


PLAYED DOWN were _ the; 
friendly impromptu debates on ~ 
East-West policy throughout the 
city and the fact that no Soviet 
authority stopped these debaters. 

Sovetaskaya Rossiya complain- 
ed that American novanhiiinnen 
“report the festival in a vicious 
anti-Soviet spirit, roaming the 
streets looking ‘for incidents, and 


when impressions are inadequate, 
they résort to fantasy.” Anyone 
following the newspapers on the 
‘event must admit that the Rus- 
sian complaint appears justified. 

Yet, despite the animus of the 
press, some real facts emerged. 
The New York Times told of 
“the first days of the festival 
were dominated by mass cheers 
of peace and friendship.” 


It also said “Respect for di- 
vergent viewpoints was a high- 
light of .the Soviet . press cover- 
age of the many get-togethers.” 

And that “Asian and African 
delegates generally were treated 
with special care. 

And that “Beneath the loud- 
speakers, Soviet youngsters have 
been conversing and debating 
with foreigners and among 
themselves; their talk has been 
liberal, if not entirely free and 


And of the “impressive wel- 
come accorded. the foreigners by 


~~. 


the Soviet people.” 

TO OBJECTIVE observers, it 
would ap that freedom of 
speech opinion, the right of 
give and take in argument, dom- 
inated the proceedings. It is 
tragic that our newspapers, and 
our authorities, did not welcome 
that instead of sniping. 

One can only ask Why our own 

overnment, looking askance at 
t henomenon of our youth 
traveling to learn for themselves, 
does not play ee to a 
gatherings, not leave them sole 
to the socialist lands. ‘ 

If China is prepared to invite 
American ters to come 
over and take a look, it can be 
asked why the State Departmen > 
doesn’t do likewise? 

. If we Americans aren’t asking 
that, we can be sure the majority 
of the world is, and.is arriving at * 
we should be un- 
happy about. 
versive?” 


is the whole, world “sub- . 


— 


MICHIGAN. 


Some new answers on youth 


How our 


By BOLZA BAXTER 


DETROIT. — A few weeks back 
Deiroit newspapers were full of 
lurid headlines and pictures of three 
— youths who were supposed 
to responsible for the holdup- 
murder of 3 55-year-old white store 
keeper, Charles Fox. The papers 
announced also that another 12 or 
so youths were being held for inves- 
tigation, making for a general ac- 


ceptance of the police claim that 
gangs of Negro. teenagers were 
roaming the communities of De- 
troit. Even the liberal, labor-backed 
udge Kaufman swallowed this| 
gang concept. He then posed the 
pamaien—hiove could kids from nice! 
amilies get mixed up with such a| 
bunch? Here, obviously referring to 
the 15-year-old Miss Nadine Allen, 
who news stories labeled an ac- 
complice and whose sworn testi- 
mony showed’ that she was no- 
where near the scene of the crime) 
and had no knowledge that the 
holdup had been staged. | 
* 


THIS reporter decided to ex- | 
plore this area of so-called gang-| 
_ dom. Those who confessed to the} 

crime and those who are being) 
pressed by cops ot confess to other 
crimes committed over the past 
period lives on one of the follow- 
ing streets: Philadelphia, Euclid, | 
and Melbourne, bound by Wood- 
ward on the West and Oakland on) 
the East. I discovered that the 
above mentioned streets were aj- 
joining streets and that it was only 
natural for these kids to be asso- 
ciated. I further learned that most, 
if not all, of these kids were &tu- 
dents at Northern High School, 
situated on the southeast corner of. 


Woodward at Clairmont, which’ 
further explains how this association! 
came about. These who know any-| 


thing about the area must know 
that this is not one of the common- 
ly referred to slum areas. Investi- 
gation revealed that thé main (al- 


ee 


Moslems to Face 
Trial in Detroit 
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writer views it 


leged) principles do not come from re Bei 
destitute or broken families. | 

‘Toba te Ge oes of 1G. wo Ww ers 
Mrs. Henry J. Allen of 655 Mel-|~! 
bourne the day after the arrest of 
their daughter Nadine. I found the 
Allens to + a typical American Ne- 
gro family. Their home is eines 9 
Mr. Allen is as gracious and gent 
manly a fellow as you will find any- 
where. He came to Detroit in 1914 
and at the age of 58, he continues 
to be gainfully cay at the 


DETROIT. — Several thousand 
Chrysler workers will have the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Round ae papas Sak Ou tok to 

been , > ng wi 
House where he: hats oni ot cithen Twinsburg, Ohio, or Newark, 


years.. Not once in his 43 years in . 
Detroit has he been involved with+Delaware, as the corporation moyes 


the law. And even though he has| its operations and assemlies to both 
two other children of school age in}tOW™- 
addition to Nadine, he has _ ste Already some rough problems 
able to more than adequately pro- face these ‘workers. First. anyone 
vide for them. As a firm believer in}who decides to move let's say to 
the benefits that can be gained| Newark, Del., has to figure that it 
from good Christian living, Mr. Al-| will cost him on an average $275 
len is regularly in attendance at|to move four rooms 6f furniture. 
church along with his children. 1) Plymouth Local 51, UAW, is work- 
find that Nadine Allen, at 15, is!ing on —- a lower figure with 
an 11-A student at Northern High|some of the cartage companies. 
and presently in summer school,} If a worker from Plymouth de- 
which would indicate that school | cides he wants to go to Newark, 
to her is not just a passing fancy. | Del., then that’s it, because he can’t 
How such a person could find the return to his old job there. It means 
encouragement and time to plan he has to go there, find a place to 
stickups, defies my imagination. (live, or buy a place and then walk 
New there seems to be no into a plant where he or she will 
doubt as to the guilt of Shaw and not have the same working condi- 
Curley and certainly this reporter tions they have now in 51. 
and this newspaper does not con- | So far no move has been made by 
done murder. Such is not the point the UAW to negotiate travel ex- 
of this article. What is at point penses for these production work- 
however is the following: ‘ers. Chrysler gets the plant built 


Could Use Some 


I1—Does the commission of a/with the help of fast government 
crime in a given community justify tax writeoffs, but Joe Worker so 


a police dragnet of innocent per-|far has gotten no financial help as 
sons who are treated by them and he or she faces this uprooting’ 
the newspapers as if their guilt had | change in his life. . 
been proven? | After taking a look again at the 
2—Does community association first six months of 1957 profits 
of teeagers constitute gangs and | after taxes of the Big Three in auto, 
does this justify police harassment |a total of $741,740,757, it’s time 
of any pret gre of youth? someone, somewhere, began talk- 
3 — Should innocent _ persons! ing about negotiating travel pay for 
caught in such a dragnet become a these workers. 
part of the police criminal files— * 
even if only of a probationary! OR take the case of a worker who 
character doesnt want to go, as many Negro 
Sociologists and psychologists workers dont, because of jimcrow, 


DETROIT — Eight men, mem- 


will have to stand ‘trial for “ob- 
structing policemen” when some of 


& | . 2 
bers of the Moslem religious group, the economic sphere, eran In-some cases: he can “bump 


their number resisted a religious 
rally of 300 being broken up by 
cops on July 7. 

Members of the religious group 
were beaten with clubs by police 
who came in 15 patrol cars. 

“They were talking on civil 


‘are being committed by persons she then may be laid off. 
|'who are not so victimized. What 


rights and other matters” said Art 
Johnson, Detroit NAACP secretary 
who arrived on the scene with Rep.| 
Charles Diggs, Ja. | 

An inter-racial team of lawyers’ 
headed by G. Leslie Field, Harold) 
Norris, H. Franklin Brown and 
William Bell told Judge O'Hara 
that free speech and the constitu- 
tional rights of this religious group 
were violated. 


35,000 Algerians 


Killed by French 


In 33 Months | 


Some 35,000 Algerian freedom 
fighters pat Abs have been 


killed and 20,000 imprisoned by) 


French troops in the 33-month war 
of liberation, aceording to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria. 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday cited reliable sources in Al- 
geria for the figures, which also 
showed that the French troops suf- 


fered 3,900 killed, 9,000 wounded 
and 700 missing. 


have long pointed to breakdowns Segregation, in these new areas. 


homes, ghettoized community en-|some worker with less seniority in 
vironment, etc., as the incentive his own shop or another shop. But 
for this kind of crime. But more there is coming an end to that too. 
and more we find that such crimes | This raises the question that he or 


Severance pay has been men- 
then accounts for such acts? Space tioned in convention resolutions but 
will not permit any: detailed ex-| like travel expenses it’s all still in 
ploration of this question, besides |the paper stage. Newspaper work- 
I doubt my own qualifications in ers in the American Newspaper 
this respect. Nevertheless the fol-|Cuild, AFL-CIO, have long been 
lowing thought might suggest a tected by severance pay clauses 
direction for finding the answer. |}n contracts, which ide for so 
American youth grows up under |much for every year they worked 
a system which promotes what thr that firm, to be paid in a lump 
might be called valueless values.|sum by the employer if their—ser- 
Get'to the top regardless of w ‘vices are severed through no fault 
you trample over. The Big DoWar,|of their own. 
the biggest automobile te se Its a long time to next June, 
the thing worth killing for. And} when UAW contracts expire. Many 
why not kill? The main media for |thousands of workers will feel the 
shaping public opinion; television,|cruel bite of joblessness long be- 
movies, newspapers, etc., suggests|fore that. Profit wise the auto 
to the young that murder pays off|corporations never had it so good. 
if You avoid the stupid mistakes/It's time the workers who produce 
of moviedom characters. In other! that wealth of profits get cut into 
words, today’s youth are victimized | that profit pie. 


by an general environment which 
knows no race nor community §pecial MW Labor 
Day Edition 


boundary. : 
i doubt but what, 
Labor Day, Sept. 2, will see a 


There is no 
America needs a new social] system. 

One in which new values are creat-|united labor movement marchin 

ed. A system in which the main|down Woodward Ave. Estimates o 

drive will be to promote the ad-/}labor leaders are that over 100,000 
vancement of all of society rather; will march. We want to be out 
than the individual. Such a>system/ there selling the Labor Day edition 
; ; of the Michi Worker — WILL 
YOU HELP US? | 


——— 


is socialism. 
Also will you order a special La- 


| 
| 


; 
| 
| 


THE OLD-TIMER 


STORY is that the UAW radio program “Labor Views ,the 
News” was abandoned on CKLW on the grounds “it was too con- 
troversial”. Most people considered it tops in labor reporting. The 
question is, whén is reporting the class struggle not controversial, 
if that’s what you want reported. | ; 

DEMS worried here about “inroads” U.S. Senator Potter mak- 
ing on issues. The man from up state hired himself a Madison Ave. 
huckster who is putting him on the front page and not in the dog 


house. He is up for re-election m 58. ; 


Potter is considered to have scored a scoop when the U. S. 
Labor Department gave a green light to his proposal for a pilot 
study of the effects im Michigan on automation. U. S. Senator Mc- 
Namara’s press agent Bob Perrin, former staffer on the Detroit Free 
Press, is the one who got scooped. : 


SOMEWHAT belatedly Gov. Williams is also setting up a 
study group on effects of automatien. There has been 180,000 jobs 
lost in the last 4 years here because of automation. Seems like his 
press agent Paul Weber IS slowing up. 


THE Jimmy Hoffa “appreciation” party at the Book Cadillac 
Hotel recently where 500 attended was organized by the Teamsters 
Council. It’s all part of the public relation program a huckster works 
on for Hoffa. The same huckster figured out the Joe Louis visit to 
the Washington Court room. 3 ‘ 


SOURCES close to UAW president Walter Reuther say that 
he will not speak together with Hoffa on the same platform, Labor 
Day, which is what is beimg planned by sources close to both. 

LOCAL 212, UAW, Executive Board asked the International 
to reconsider its stand on UAW officials using the Fifth Amendiient 
when appearing before congressional witchbunters. Now you can 
be bounced from office for using the Fifth, unless you brng im an 


affidavit “you never were, etc., etc., etc.” : 

* FROM the first to the sixth grades in public schools in Newark, 
Dela., where several thousand Chrysler workers from here may 
eventually land, is segregated. . 


CHAS. LOCKWOOD, long a leader im the fight against the 
high. cost of living and president of the Creater Detroit Consumers 


| Cannell thtantialinn atte. aud dite bile tes queubiannateneh the 


and join in a fight against the high cost of living. He can be reached 
at hs office im the Ford Building, Detroit. — 


UAW Int. has lifted the ban on Chevy Local 659 newspaper, 
“The Searchlight’... It will be edited by Herb. W. Hoover, who is 
a UAW radio announcer in Flint. . 


BUICK workers in Flint averaged on the 1956 model 37.8 
hours a week. On the 1957 model it was 35.7 hours a week) this 
does not include hours lest from imventory, etc. Then add an in- 
crease in the speed of the lime as well and you have one answer 
as to why over 16,000 are jobless in Flint and about the same on 
short work weeks. sos 


FISHER local 581 reports dues payments now at 5,801 com- 


‘pared with 12,000 last November. Grave doubts in Flint as to 


whether everyone will get back on the ‘38 model. 


A FELLOW NEWSMAN says, “a clean bomb is one that 
you, but doesn't harm your pall bearers”. | 


UP in Calumet, Mich. 2 Mine Mill local lost an election on 
July 25 because the Steelworkers, the incumbent bargaining rep- 
resentatives convinced a sizeable “no union” bloc that the Calumet 
& Hecla company couldn’t afford the wage rates, Mine Mill would 
demand for copper workers if it won. A Steel union leader Jack 
Powell on TV said his union had presented modest demands to the 
company but “even this figure could be changed if the company 
objects”. Fear of closing the mine won for the Steel union. 


A weak union leadership, that allowed the piling up of 1200 
grievances without even taking a strike vote, is the source of the 
lockout at Great Lakes Steel in Ecorse. Paul Carnahan, president 
of the company, senses a “soft” union and now locks out to get a 
The Steel union leaders are notorious redbaiters. 

A bad move in Muskegon sces the CIO holding its Labor Day 
festivities separate from the AFL 

In Detroit, Flmt and elsewhere it will be together and parades 
will be tremendous. i 


A Sarah Lovell running for Mayor says she is for the election 


of William T. Patrick to the Detroit City 


“MA” BELL, Michigan Bell Telephone to you, is spending 
101 million dollars on equipment in Michigan im ‘57 and the state 
government commission on rates has kindly okayed suburban tele- 
phone users shall pay the cost, through increasing suburban rates. 
“Soapy” Williams is going to have to do some explaining at the 
next square’dance in some of these suburban towns. 


DON'T FORGET TO SEND US NEWS TIPS, LEAFLETS, ° 


NEWSPAPERS THAT WILL HELP US BETTER COVER THE 
NEWS, AND ALSO WRITE US IN THE NEWS FROM WHERE 
YOURAT. ~ se aati ) 
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-- 3 Negroes backed 
By Labor in election 


DETROIT. — Three Negro’ can- and pressure to break once and for 
didates received endorsement for|all the lily white setup on the 


MICHIGAN 


Williams to ac 


the Common Council race by or-|Common Council, There has never 
ganized labor, the AFL backing been a Negro City Councilman 
two and the CIO, one. The AFL | here. 
endorsements were State Represen- | The CIO top leaders are also 
tatives, C. M. Diggs and George ecommending union leader Ed 


Edwards. The CIO recommenda-| Carey, a state legislator, to make 
tion was William Patrick. a slate of six candidates, to in- 


oly 

This is the first time the AFL clude incumbents, Mary Beck, 
has ever backed any Negro in a eee oe ac = . 
council primary race and the same ae 7 7 


? . The AFL is backing 13 in the 
Bey er race for council. There are nine 


ary is Sept. 19 where the highest 
James Hoffa, Teamsters head Hts 
was chairman of the AFL meeting seats to. be fgught for. The 


18 int in 
iat endo de to Negro Saye 22 in tinal eon 
legislaters for Common Council , , 


ere former ident of the Common 
Obviously the old poliey of the | Council, Louis Miriani, a Republi- 
AFL. of backing all white tickets 2, js running with no serious op- 


could not be done in this case, 


Stellato wants hard look = 
at UAW’s 1958 election line 


DEARBORN. ee) = ee ne 
Negroes Beatety ress reste oro 
By Cops, More 

, . e 7 

Cases to Piggins 


Facts, union , on the 
DETROIT. — The NAACP was 


newspaper 

U. S. Senate struggle on civil rights 

says the time has come for the’ 

unio nto take a hard look at their 
position in the political areana. 
, after castiga 


1958 January conven- 


around Nov. 15. 


Fiftee nof the 19 makes of cars 
in the i will make their 


after Hoffa's nationwide publicity 


position. He will probably get the 


tion of the UAW.in Detroit on eco- 


industry 

bow by Nov. 15, which means 
{that some workers,‘ those with low 
‘seniority can look for a three- 
month layoff and more. 

But even before the model 
changeover layoffs which are just 
\ now starting in bulk, Michigan 
‘200,000 unemployed, which is 
a Governor Williams is vainly 
| constantly trying to get the 


tepid backing of both wings of 
labor. : 
The anti-labor press here, seek 


preparing again to present to police 
pained Piggins, new and ad- 


The Wayne CIO ha dto start, wats , 
making good on a public state-|to widen the breach between dif- ditional cases of brutality by cops 


ment at NAACP convention by | ferent wings of labor by making towards Negro citizens. Eight'com- 
UAW president Walter Reuther | much of ks AFL backing many | plaints will be laid on Piggins’ desk 
that a Negro would be elected this different candidates than the CIO. and will in turn be placed before 
fall to Detroit's Common Council. And of course they portray Hoffa a Police Department Citizens Com- 
They too-had'to discard their tra-| as being the principal “sand in the plaint Board which has promised 
ditional policy of “hands off” in| wheels” force. Labor unity in the | hearings on or about Aug. 19. 

the primary and back a Negro in! elections which would see close to | An ex-GI who is semi-paral , 


on his friendship with Negroes. 


union will do in the 1958 elec- 
tions. 


—_—s 


. This convention 
fairness and hon- | 


_—— 


Terms of an agreement which 
ended the two-month-old strike at 
the Cross Co. of Fraser Michi- 

an, were announced last week 

y UAW Region 1 co-director; 
George Merrelli and Amalgamated 
Local 155 president Russell Leach, 
following ratifiaction of the settle- 
ment by the striking members of 
that local at a meeting . yesterday. 

The 14-month contract, first 


the primary. 500 000 workers coming together Bobby L. Bradley, is one of the commercial press, employers 
Fifteen Negro candidates are in| in political action, is the last thing |cases. He was roughed up by four Board of Commerce into some kinc 
the race out of 70 candidates. | the manufacturers want in this De- | yrs clothes men Wednesday, July; of discussion and investigation as 
Never was there such sentiment 'troit city election. 31 in a bar. Bradley whose left arm to “why. 
Bee PP 4 LENS ONS and leg a peneyaee an en Wilkiams is hitting at a sensitive 
meningitis was sitting in a bar on tn bhi f nvestiga- 
BUILDERS OF REACTOR ohn R when he was puled off the tle of joticzonnes in the stnto. ie 
stool and thrown against a shuffle) "mal declares that on the 1957 model 
board _ table. Despite calls from some 50.000 workers tdidn’t get 
SAY 245,000 IN DANGER 9 &n.o"2e22 rors back to work an dhe wants some 
roel answers. from employers, wit 
. against the shuffle board table and). 
‘ eee ace Fae Power ces program. ordered him then to stand up which| 4 ae reporters oo rea 
eactor Deve — 0., a group | Second, the committee refuses },. couldn’t do, because of his ill- hip |. owin peer: Tak sates 
of private utility companies and to authorize appropriations for the | ness. He.is a DeSoto worker out on| may look elsewhere for po- ren 008 ne a Rear gg aN 
auto corporations, who want to fa aka baal 1 by sick leave. litical leadership.” yy ate then d . 
build an atomic reactor here to get " oe : - got off jobless rolls in ast nine 
cheap atomic power, state that they|o eee pee any Popa ° . 6 months. What he is concerned 
will put “extra” safety features on “d Aa sees 8 prone sence ee, Homer Martin lits Dai about is that from all reports em- 
the reactor and the worst possible #¢YS0FY COmmutire ; | ry ployers will further reduce man- 
ide ‘guards has found that serious saf- | ie RR mindiel--ond 
accident that could happen now power on and are 
cht eff ety hazards relating to this reactor, . eleeady moceetian-te a6 ne 
might ettect 245,000 persons. A aise the tion of the advisabiliy | Farmers H Mi Trust rf pr ae 
UAW spokesman said, “you can. er Sat this type of reactor in | y - Wil roe r the White 
rat ps build | ouse, to an Congressmen, 
eek opatie aller Den: cade have, densely populated area. Most) DETROIT. — Michigan's 12,-/tion (MMPA) which organized la-|to Detroit City Counéil and also to 
tures.” : remenger - scientific . aut 395 working dairy farmers are bad-|bor has pegged as nothing but &| the State Legislature when it was 
“For th we strongl have expressed the vie that tech- ly split, unable to present a united) Company union front for the’ big in session, for cooperation to find 
ef Ga nny alae aR 3996, | Dology of the fast breeder reactor front and win hi prices from milk trusts. some answers but all went unheed- 
Ye Bow artes bill reported by type must be f advanced the big milk trusts, Borden, Na- The stranglehold the MMPA has ed. A slew of ‘commissions” are 
the joint ET TS BET on. | through construction of a proto- | tional Dairy and Foremost who on dairy farmers is that it controls | coming r wit hany 
ergy — m 1 ypenmanemys gear control the creameries here. | many of the processing plants and around a Beant as cage and none 
; eye e scale reactors su | ; ' inet aan: eal 
“Fint, winning the hearts and) proponed fr” Monro, Michigan, O40, the, cel iroper of dictates what cramene will buy coming wp with fay axiwer 
minds of men througout the world are built in highly populated areas. | |... tomer Martin, former presi-|cents a hundredweight to every! LESS workers will be employed 
| toa 3 p cig ry | 
will depend in larg emeasure on Professor Wolman, known as en- dent of the UAW, expelled for be-|dairy farmer for picking up his on this model, “4 labor leaders 
our ability to fulfill om. ee for gineering s great statesman, sent} | ing in the pay of the Ford Motor|milk. Then there is yearly dues. | as on some cars little or no change, 
pe Pore by providing world fied under oath before the AEC co. and the union at the same time,| Then two cents on every hundred- ‘except a little facelifting has taken 
leadership in harnessing the atom hearing examiner, m my judgment, ;,, 1939. Reminiscent of the badly| weight for “publicity.” They en-| lace. The reduced manpower will 
to man’s peaceful needs. The bill probably few sites in this region <)attered unity of auto workers in| gineered or let go by without pro-}be accomplished by streamlining 
provides for facilities to overcome would pose as many meteorologi- 1939 when Martin had his arms up| test two cuts in milk prices in the “engineering changes,” done 
existing gaps in our nuclear scien- cal issues as the one here chosen. “| to the erp is th mone sad| last year, The farmers took the —. shifting a — —_ 
a : ee Pe disunity of the Michigan’ Dairy) cut, not the big milk trusts. When/| of machinery parts then de- 
4 ° ~ farmers. |farmers Baccteued to strike several | manding a retiming of the job, or 
a on tr 1 e ins i e Martin became a “legitimate”|weeks ago, the MMPA became/no time on it, because its a new 
| ' dairy farmer by buying a cow last|"militant’ and ‘demanded” a 50 | model, until long after the show- 
4 year, which entitled him to join a|cents a hundredweight raise. It got rooms are filled. 
or raser ¢ e or er S$ Dairy Farmers setup. He got in| it, thus headed off a strike or any|~ 
f with a group known as the Dairy) farmers swelling ranks of FSBA or 
paid vacation schedule of three|Farmers Cooperative Association| Martin's group. 
days after six months service; one|(DFCA), in which many militant} Farmers get les sthan 2 cents 
week after one year; one and a dairy farmers are organized. These|a quart, while milk retails at rial 
half weeks after 18 months; two farmers are threatening now to|to 26 cents a quart. Borden miade | 
weeks after two years, and three | strike to win $5.50 a hundred-|$1]1 million in the first six months 
weeks after 10 years. Instead of | weight. The present price is $5 a/of 1957, a million more than the | 
pay pegged on hourly hundredweight. same period of '56. It sure pays to 
earnings, however, Cross workers} The DFCA split off from the Fair keep the dairy farmers split. } 


vacation 


will receive one percent of gross | Share Bargaining Association, an- ee 
Wall Street Stock Juggling Leaves 


earnings after six months of ser-|other group of farmers who have 
vice; two percent after one year; been working closely with the 


eve rnegotiated at this plant, calls 
for across-the-board wage increas- 
es of 26 cent san hour for unskill- 
ed workers and 28 cent$‘for skill- 
ed workers; a non-contributory 
pension plan similar to those exist- 
ing in Big Three auto plants 
but with an improvement which 
allows five-year vesting at age 35; 
a lump-sum retroactivity payment 
for each worker amounting to six 
percent of his gross earnings be- 
tween Feb. 15 eee’ May 15; six 
cents an.hour to adjust wage in- 
- equities; and a Bi ae feats 
supplemental unem ent bene- 
fi tplan (SUB). 


| 


three percent after 18 months; four 
percent after two years; and five 
percent after 10 years. This will 
net the mbhigher vacation pay if 
they work overtime during the 
year. 

Settlement terms also include 
six paid holidays, union shop and 
dues checkoff, the same journey- 
man status rules which exist in 
other Detroit area tool and die job 
shops; two five-mniute washup 
periods per shift; grievance pro- 
cedure, seniority ‘and other stand- 
ard contract -provisions, . 

The company also agreed to re- 
instate with full back pay an‘em- 


The: settlement. cals also for a 


— 


Michigan CIO. The FSBA last year 
won a milk strike and were well on 
the way to mecoming the leader of 
the majority of the dairy farmers. 
This splitoff by Martin has made: 
now both the DFCA and the FSBA 


minority groups in the dairy farm 

picture, 
Dominant 

Michigan M 


months ago for his union activities 
during a. UAW organizational 
drive, and a to reinstate into 
his former ification,- with full 


up at present is the 
iik Producers Asspcie-|jobe 


back pay, another worker who had 
been reclassified and given a wage 


ployer who had been fired: 18 


cut for similar ‘reasons, 


Hundreds Without Emp 
PORT HURON, Mich. — a gang! 


of bucket shop operators from Wa 

Street face a government quiz as 
both U, S. Michigan Senators Pat 
McNamara and Potter have agreed 
to look into how stock deals 
euchtred hundreds of workers at 
the Pressed Metals plant out of 


Kenneth Robinson, UAW. diree- 
tor, said that Local 689 has asked 
McNamara and Potter to investi- 


gate. 


-- Pressed Metals plant was pur- 
chased in 1955 by-a New. York 
group. Six months later it was, 


merged with another: group that 


loyment 
went out of business. Then Press- 
ed Metals was shut. down and a 


e Morton of another. com- 
rin, =o. general manager. He 
wanted the union to give up all 
rights, conditions and leave only 
the name. He shut the- plant down 
in an effort to inti te the work- 
ers, starve them out. Now he 
wants to merge his. outfit with 
Pressed Metals and reopen the 
plant, with of course no union. 
This juggling of who owns who 
and what stock is what the SEC. 
will investigate. Meanwhile 1,000 


‘workers were. the victims of this 


stock juggling. They lost their jobs, 
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Pipelines to War 


Cops, Curfews 


ont Do It | 


By JACK STYLES 


A REPRESENTATIVE cross-section of New York City social work 
ers have blasted as “ineffective” and “unrealistic” current steps being tak- 
en by the Police Department to curb the recent serious outbreak of juve- 


ae 


OMAN, in the southeastern corner of the Arabian peninsula, scene of the latest 
military action of the British to sustain their colonial possessions. Operating under the 
banners of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the British have mercilessly bombed defense- 
less civilians. Inspired tales from London have sought to conceal the war for oil-rich 
lands behind scary reports of Soviet arms being funnelled into Yemen, at the south- 


west corner of the peninsula. The British m onopolists are alarmed by the threat of U. S. 


economic invasion of the coastal areas. 


“The city can put 5,000 addi- 
tional cops on the streets,” said a 
social worker who is in direct, 
daily contact with street gangs ix 
one of the city’s most underprivi- 
leged areas, “and they still won't 
come near aiving the problem.” 


THIS sentiment was echoed in 
one form or another, by youth 
leaders, street workers and social! 
agency employees in many parts 
of the city in exclusive interviews 
with this reporter. 


While these social workers had _ 


differing opinions on the causes 
of juvenile delinquency, they. all 
agreed on the following: 

1—Screaming newspaper head- 
lines have helped to create a 
“sense of hysteria” among the 
general public which is not war- 
ranted by the facts. 

2—Heavy-handed police me- 
thods, such as the recent special 
mobilization of more than 500 
student patrolmen, will not help 
the situation. 

3—Proposals such as teenage 
curfews and jail sentences for 
parents are “stupidly irresponsi- 
ble” and will only aggravate the 
problem. 

* 

WITH metropolitan newspap- 
ers screaming for “night-stick dis- 
cipline” and local law enforce- 
ment officers threatening a “get 
tough” policy with New York's 
teenagers, | decided to get the 
opinion of adults who are real 
experts on the situation. 


I called.on a number of seri- 
ous-minded, young social workers 
who are currently in direct daily 
contact with teenage gangs in 
New York's high tension areas. 

These “bleeding hearts,” as the 
World-Telegram calls them, work 
out of small offices in old loft 
buildiggs, in long - established 
community centers and settle- 


Oman: Struggle for Arabia's Oil 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


_ LONDON-—Britain s “little Suez” in Oman has the seeds of something big in it. Why are 
Britain s jet pants and now foot-soldiers, in concert with the troops of the Sultan of Muscat and 


Oman, inva 
Harithy, says has been “a soverign 
and independent state for cen- 
turies”? 

Whether the latter is literally 


of monopoly rights to extract 
oil, that was given to the British 
controlled Iraq Petroleum Co. 


the truth, the fact is that in 1915 
Britain signed the Treaty of Sib 
which gran 

tribal forces in this territory. 
However, in 1955 this was vio- 
lated as it is again being violat- 
ed today. 


autonomy to the ~ 


by the Sultan of Muscat. The 
1 i 2 of the Sultan, command- 
ed by British officers, invaded 
Oman and despite fierce resist- 
ance, overran the country and 
wiped out its independence. 


The present invasion of Oman 


[The British Foreign Office de- also has Oil as its cause. Ostens- 
clared last Monday, unilaterally, ibly it is to prevent the return 
that the Treaty of Sib was void. of the Imam of Oman, but that 
The Foreign Office said that refer- is a mere smokescreen. Inter- 
ral of the war in Oman to the twined is the national liberation 
United Nations, as proposed by the struggle of these Arab nations 
Arab League, would not be proper against their historical oppress- 
because “it-is a matter of the inter- or, Britain, Simultaneously there 
nal jurisdiction of the Sulfan.”] looms the danger of the new and 

- In 1955 the Imam of Oman more powerful imperialist op- 

refused to recognize a concession pressor, the U. S. A. 
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THE “LONDON TIMES” in 
an editorial on Oman _ asks: 


“What is at stake not only in the 
Arabian Peninsula but beyond 
it?” It charges that Saudi Arabia 
“covets the Buraimi oasis”; says 
Saudi Arabia is supplying arms 
to Oman; and concludes with 
this significant statement: 
“Failure by Britain to go to 
the help of one ruler . . . could 
lead to a loss of confidence by 
all. Each link in the chain has 


to be guaranteed, for an unsup- - 


pressed revolt in the Aden Pro- 
tectorates could lead to spon- 
taneous combustion a thousand 
miles away in the rich oil sheikh- 
doms of the Persian Gulf”. 

Not once is the United 
States mentioned by name, but 
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g this backward tribal land, which the Omani representative in Cairo, Shekh El 


it is implied throughout. If the 
Times chooses to be diplomatic 
other papers do not. 

The so-called liberal Manches- 
ter Guardian has as its chief 
headline: “Has Britain the Right 
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ment houses, and through a var- 
iety of public and private agen- 
cies. Many of them are on seven- 
day, 24-hour call in this highly 
volatile situation. 

Because of the highly confi- 
dential nature of their work with 
local gangs and the positions of 
trust which they hold with the 
youth, and because the agencies 
for whom many of them work 
would frown on unauthorized 
publicity, the names and geo- 
graphical locations of the social 
workers interviewed cannot be 
revealed. 

“Cangs, as such, are not un- 
healthy,” said one earnest, street- 
club worker who is personally 
familiar with gang activities. 
“Adolescents needs the sense of 
belonging which acceptance in a 
street club frequently brings. The 
job is to work with-such groups 
and to change their antisocial 
orientation.” 

“The problem is guns,” another 
social worker told me as we sat 
looking out the window of his 
dingy, little office directly across 
from some of the city’s worst 
shum structures. “The existence 
of a city-wide black market in 

uns,” he said, “is a well-known 
fact ere social workers, the 
police, and the teenagers them- 
selves. It simply isn’t that hard 
for any kid bent on violence to 


(Continued on Page 4) 


profits 


THERE'S BIG MONEY in 
organized smut—as the current 
California trial of “Confidential” 
magazine has been proving. The 
profits are huge and, presum- 
ably, the stock-holders are sat- 
isfied. 

The profits in a worker's news- 
paper can’t compare with thase 
of the scandal magazines. For 
one thing, it’s hard to put a price 
tag on the fight for peace or the 
struggle against injustice. But 
the profits are there anyway— 
even if they can't be totaled up 
in dollars and cents. 

“Confidential” gets it dough 
out of a boudoir expose. But 
there’s nothing confidential about 
where the Worker gets its dough. 
The money we need comes from 
ordinary working people whe 
know that they need a worker's 
newspaper. 

But wishing won't make it so. 
$100,000 is what will make it so 
—and that’s the goal of The 
Worker's current fund campaign. 
To date, only some 40 percent of 
that total has been raised. An- 
other $16,000 is urgently needed 
by Labor Day if this paper is 
to continue being published. 

It’s up to you. Make checks 
or money orders payable to 
Committee for a Free Press, or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 
Cooper Station, New York 3, 
N.Y. But do it now! 
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GOP, Dem Crosscurrents ‘Hotta to Face 


Muddy Givil Rights Issue Packet Boty This Week 


THE SENATE'S racket committee is expected to brin 
: its current series of hearings to a new high point this wee 

Republican Ieaders, in and out of Congress, fished this week for a safe formula to 

keep the civil rights issue alive for the 1958 election campaign. It was left to House Re- 


when ‘James Hoffa, now vatuahy unopposed for the Team- 

sters presidency, is put on geek ae. late 
publican Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts to offer his simple proposal for a for- ; call the shots in the building trades 
mula: It is better to have no bill —~—~~— <i * — 


stand. ( 
Since the first of August the field and is ne Care by 
than to approve the Senate version. committee has been rage | up Et a preg i ee oes 
In sticking to his bill, saying the towards Hoffa's testimony, with an advanined ne ed union forces in 
NAACP did not represent ali Ne- 
groes, he dangled before the voters 


“not so hungry (for civil rights|estimated 100 witnesses from aptile 
cake) as to bi anyone feed this|)New York, most of them hood- the AFL-CIO. This conserv 

a possible special session of Con- 

gress in November to pass a “good 


mush and ‘tell us it is cake,” add-|lims and an assortment of dubious 

ing: “We are disgusted and our characters which John (Dio) Dio- 
bill, And he threatened the Demo- stomachs simply won't take this|guardi had around him. Most are 
crats with the election year accu- cake which has now turned to or were, officers of phoney “paper”| 
sation of civil rights killers unless dough. And in sheer disgust we or “sweetheart contract” locals first 
they .agreed to restore the previ- ask the President to veto it.” chartered 7 the former AFL-UAW 
sions removed by the Senate com- But the “Pittsburgh Courier,”|renamed Allied Industrial Workers 
promisers. a the Ipedting Negro > Republican) which shifted along with. Dio to the. 

There were political pots boiling newspaper has another view: it| International Brotherhood of Team- 
within political pots on the issue. wants the present bill passed asisters to become part of Hoffas 
Senate Republicans, led by William “a step forward.” After citing the! machine. 

F. Knowland of California, the same positive--provisions as those| The committee's strategy, which 
minority leader, disputed Martin cited by the AFL-CIO Council, the | it successfully followed in the ear- 
and spurned his strategy. Know- _ “Courier” editorial suggests: lier hearings that resulted in scrap- 
land even joined with Sen. Lyn- “We do not accept it (the bill) ping of Dave Beck as a labor leader, 
don B. Johnson, the majority lead- as the FULL ORDER for civil|is to build a web of evidence show- 
er, in publicly chastising political rights. It is a civil rights MINUS ing a vast network of racketeer 
committees for interferring with bill. But it is unquestionably a'elements around Hoffa. Its con- 
Congressional consideration of the step in the RIGHT DIRECTION. |centration is on New York and on 
civil rights bill.” Knowland, it is It is a grudging surrender to the|the way Hoffa's forces, headed by 
said, wants both a bill and an issue demand of the times. These de-|John O'Rourke, now president, 
for the campaign as a build-up for mands ere insistent and continuing, have used the DIO elements to 
his 1960 Presidential bid. House . . « No sooner than this small) seize control of the powerful New 
leaders have narrower ambitions skirmish is won, we must consoli-| York Teamsters Council 16. 

which do not coincide with those} the ready-made resentment against date ourselves for bigger battles’ * 

of Knowland and Vice President the Democrats because ‘they failed and bigger victories . . .” THE COLLECTION of hood- 
Richard B. Nixon. to muster a majority of their party Y ‘lums, including Dio, are a natural 

* in the Senate against either of the) THE BITTERNESS of the Ne-/for television. 

IN ADDITION to the opposi- weakening compromise amend- gro community over the snrrender’ This, it need hardly be said, 
tion from the sqec ene Knowland ments. of the Democrats to their Dixiecrat|doesn’t make a pretty scr sce 
\GOP’ers and the Jeading Demo-| ; } contingent is expressed by thejlabor as many people believe the , ae 
crats to the Martin position there}. A LEADING NEGRO attorney “Chicago Defender.” the only Jead-|committee is displ{ying a collec- McCarthyites. mare Roane a 
was that of the AFL-CIO Execu-|™ Harlem told this reporter this ing Negro organ last year to sup-|tion of “typical” labor leaders, But| 4S endorsed some of labor's wors 
tive Council which issued a state-| Veek: 
ment from its Chicago meeting.| 


, ; rt the Democratic Presidential! the scene is likely to be even uglier | foes like former Senator plomer 
“I don't feel that either the ticket. The vote on the compro-| when Hoffa, the kingpin of the lot | Ferguson yg ee be gee 
The statement said in part: Democrats or the Republicans are mise amendments in the Senate, is put on the stand. Beck's) Ys - seal of th aa 
“. «+ The Senate-approved meas- <i. .ere in the civil rights fight. For the Defender holds, is a “reflection| Hoffa, from all indications, will . ee cars attorney 0 e ia 
ure provides for a Civil Rights| | eR epee dey ts Con-/°f the Democratic Party’s estimate invoke the Fifth Amendment as did| McCarthy. , 
Commission, operating with sub- | ONSY> ' Y group rs of the value of its Negro constitu-' Dave Beck. But the use of that con-' THE SHADOW of Hoffa hun 
pena powers, which can do much 8'©S that is thoroughly eT ency. It is an estimate that is institutional privilege did not pre- threateningly over the AFL-CI 
to focus public attention on the and consistent is the Dixiecrats. | strict conformity with the South’s| vent the Senate committee from | executive council of 29 men who 
problems which cry out for justice. | You know just where es stand on! medieval] concept of race. It is an| dishing out a mountain of evidence | met last week in a lakeside hotel 
The precious right to vote is given the issue every day and at every estimate that sustains the belief}of corruption in which Beck was am Chicago, It overshadowed the. 
Congressional recognition and the turn in the fight.” now current that the Democratic | soaked up to his neck. trimuph of the council at its last 
Department of Justice is given new; The attorney was lukewarm/Party can do without the Negro The big question, however, is; meetin when it unanimously oust- 
powers to protect that right.” ‘either way on the present version | vote.” ‘not so much whether another cor-|ed Beck and asserted its authority. 
Earlier the NAACP and a num- of the bill. | The “Defender” believes that the jrupt labor leader will be exposed, So uncertain were the council 
ber of civic and labor organiza-| Then there is the position stoutly leadership of the Democratic Party but whether the exposure will stop members, now reported divided, 
tions had made known a similar| held by the New York “Amsterdam ‘ought to have “repudiated the ac-| Hoffa from grabbing the presidency | on what to expect as the AFL-CIO 
stand supporting passage of the News,” an influential Negro news-|tion of its members in Congress, Beck will drop next month. The) nears its own convention in At- 
Senate version of the civil rights| paper which supported President or at least apologize for their con-| prize is the biggest in the labor lantic City, Dec, 5, that the re- 
a ae a ‘Eisenhower for sn gre last bee —_ Here is an — where | movement. ‘ nyontgy® ilpeor ss on Se 
e position of these groups was|In its current issue the Amsterdam silence means approval.” | ; 
just the opposite of Martins: A|News front-page an editorial in| Meantime, while the public is); HOFFA IS NOT only aggressive date for their reply to char es 
weak bill is better than no bill at} which it accused Roy Wilkins, ex-|adjusting to the new situation, the| personally. He heads a vast, tightly-| 82st the union before the Ethi- 
all. It can be built upon in future|ecutive secretary of the NAACP) House has sent the Senate version! organized machine that is currently cal Practices Committee was read- 
sessions. of “sleeping in the same political of the civil rights bili to the Rules|and aggressively bidding for leader- ily granted. The day is now 
Martin's strongest base of sup- bed with Sen. (James O.) Eastland Committee = re action is prom-|ship in the labor movement. His Sept. 5. . 
port resulted from the confused (Miss.)” in favoring the bills’ pas-|ised within a week. That action! union, now well above 1,500,000 in The council also ducked =ne- 
state of public opinion in many! sage. will be favorable, though,only if membership, is the strongest power @iate action on charges against 
northern centers. The very words| “From Catfish Row in Charles- enough Republican members of thejcenter in the trade union move-| Hoffa's close pal, Maurice Hutch- 
moderate” and “compromise” in|ten to St. Albans in New York,”|committee can be won away from! ment by virtue of its ability to de-|€5°" of the Carpenters Union who, 
terms of civil rights and integration|the editorial declares, “Negroes the Martin, position to vote the bill| cide the fate of many other unions. along with other leaders of his 
do not set well with Negroes who have come to expect the NAACP out with a rule. Otherwise the| Most of our economy rest on mo-/@Hlon and some dy aetee 
have declared themselves irrevoc- to stand up unqualifiedly for the Dixiecrats will bury it, giving! tor vehicles. Indiana state officials, eer: ay tem 
ably against all forms of second-| whole loaf of civil rights whenever southerners a victory and politi-| As the “strong man” in the IBT,/™ 4 money-making scandal from 
class citizenship. Added to this is'a slice was offered.” cians an issue. ‘Hoffa is already in a position to 
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State Dep't Thinks Youths’ Peace Desire Is ‘Subversive’ 


WASHINGTON letter, not to go. If they did they most U.S.A. the Soviet people.” 
THE 34,000 youngsters of all might “lose their passports, and be the convoca- TO OBJECTIVE observers, it’ 


races who traveled from more liable to prosecution under The would ed — ihe baht - 


when impressions are inadequate, 
they resort to fantasy.” Anyone 
following the newspapers on the 
event must admit that the’ Rus- 


sample of the wa 
newspapers treat 
tion in Moscow. 


than 100 nations to the World 7*4ing With The Enemey Act!” speech 


Festival of Youth and Students 
in Moscow departed this week 
after a fortnight of unprecedent- 
ed fraternization as our, news- 
papers and State Department 
opened a campaign to intimidate- 
47 young Americans headed to- 
ward Peking for a visit. 

American authorities used the 
ugly word “subversion” in its ef- 
fort to dissuade the youngsters 
from accepting the invitation of 
the Chinese government. Our 
State Department had similarly 
cocked a sour eye on the desire 
of American youngsters to attend 
the youth festival. 


It reached such a point of official 
hysteria that Christian A. Herter, 
Under Secretary of State ordered 
The American Embassy in Moscow 
to look up each of the youthful 
travelers to warn them, in a special 


Newspapers, like the New 
York Journal American, last week 
carried violent editorials assail- 
ing those who accepted the offer 
to go and see for themselves 
what's happening in the world’s 
most populous country. 

The notion that the youth were 
somehow “subversive” because 
they did not buckle to the State 
Department's current policy on 
China caused many observers to 
wonder how far McCarthy’s fav- 
orite term can be stretched. 


Will these youngsters be re- 
garded as “subversive” tomorrow 
if the State Department changes 
its policy and recognizes Peking? 
Is — subversive if he oe 
with any current aspect of D 
les’ policies? _— 


THE DRILL-FIRE of criticism, 


on the Ching matter is a fair 


No day of the _ exhilarating 
event (which millions world-wide 
welcomed for its coexistence at- 
mosphere), passed without some 
sour story in-our newspapers 
downgrading the gathering. 

Played up were instances like 
that George Abrams, of New- 
town, Mass., afforded when he 
and several other American visi- 

.tors, soapboxed Moscow with 
diatribes against the Soviet Union 
on Hungary. 


PLAYED DOWN were the 
friendly impromptu debates on 
East-West policy throughout the 


city and the fact that no Soviet. 


authority stopped these debaters. 

Sovetaskaya Rossiya complain- 
ed that American newspapermen 
“report the festival in a vicious 


anti-Soviet “spirit, roaming the . 


streets looking for in¢idents, and 


sian complaint appears justified. 

Yet, despite the animus of the 
press, some real facts emerged. 
The New York Times told of 
“the first days of the festival 
were dominated by mass cheers 
of peace and friendship.” 


It also said “Respect for di- 
vergent viewpoints was a high- 
light of the Soviet press cover- 
age of the many get-togethers.” 

And that “Asian and African 
delegates generally were treated 
with special care. 

And that “Beneath the loud- 
speakers, Soviet youngsters have 
been conversing and debating 
with, foreigners 4nd ‘among 
themselves; their talk has been 
liberal,_if not entirely free and 
unrestrained.” 


And of the “impressive wel- 
eome accorded the foreigners by 


ae 


give and take in argument, dom- 
inated the proceedings. It is 
tragic that our newspapers, and 
our authorities, did not welcome 
that instead of sniping. 

One can only ask why our own 

overnmeént, looking askance at 
the omenon of our youth 
traveling to learn for themselves, 
does not play host to similar 
gatherings, not leave them solely 
to the socialist lands. ; 

If China is prepared to invite 
American youngsters to com@ 
ont ne OS ee ane 
as yt tate Department 
doesn’t do likewise? , 

If we Americans aren't asking 
that, we can be sure the majority 
of the world is, and is arriving at 
conclusions we should be un- 


_ happy about. 


Or is the: wholé world “sub- 
versive?” 


- 
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CHICAGO HOSTS TEACHER CONVENTION 


Approximately one thousand teacher delegates and visitors are 
expected at the 41st annual convention of the AFL-CIO American 


Federation of Teachers, scheduled to open in Chicago next week. | 
Among the topics scheduled for debate and action are collective | 
bargaining, federal aid for schools¢ segregation in the schools, and | 


the organization of the unorganized teachers. Carl J. Megel, inter- 
national president of the union, has been an effective spokesman for 
labor unity as an aid to the unorganized white collar workers. 


TWO LONGSHOREMEN CONFABS AND DISUNITY 


Chicago recently was the scene of two convention of longshore- 
men. The first union to hold its sessions in this city was the inde- 
pendent International Longshoreman’s Association. This union has 
its main strength on the east coast. and the gulf states, The ILA 
_ was expelled ae the AFL several years ago. 


The International Brotherhood of Longshoremen, with its main | 


membership on the Lakes, held its sessions the following week. The 
IBL was chartered by-the AFL-CIO to replace the ILA, but has 
had little success in winning the langshoremen to its banners. The 
ILA’s announcement that it will seek tp win the Lakes dockworkers 
to its banners, brought tough talk from the IBL officers. The failure 
to have one union of all longshoremen on all coasts and the Lakes is 
“costing” the rank and file everywher® 


NATIONAL PACKING CONFERENCE IN OCTOBER 


The United Packinghouse Workers of America, are scheduled | 
to hold their biennial wage and contract conference in Chicago at | 


the end of next month. On alternate years the union holds its negu- 
lar conventions. A major question facing the union’is the still un- 
resolved question of unity with the Aaelieitaad Meat Cutters:and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. In the Packing centers {neat 
workers are looking to the conference to come up with some an- 
swers on the shorter work week, especially in view @f the incr¢gsed 
. automation of the industry. Also on the agenda at the meetij ig is 
the union’s anti-discrimination program and its womén’s activiti.s. 
HOFFA “EMBARASSED" AT PRESS CONFERENC £ 

At the Chicago press conference of James Hoffa, a rea} +bi 
time Madison Ave. operation, the Teamsters Union presid; jJtia 
aspirant really-got caught short. A representative of one o% | the 
national Negro publications asked Hoffa, how come that amon? . the 
eight hundred Hoffa supporters that met at the Shoreland } jtel, 
there was not a single Negro. ty 

After a bit of hemming and hawing, Hoffa “explained”} that 
while there are many Negroes that are stewards, and hold 
posts in’ the union, none of the Negroes were “officials’. Angiithis 
meeting, he added, was for the union officials only. . 

While it was announced that only two hundred invitations were 
sent out for the meeting, more than eight hundred showed up. 
Teamsters’ officials from as tar as Hawaii, came to tewn to get on 
Jimmy’s bandwagon. 


IACCINO NEW COOK COUNTY CIO SECRETARY 


Paul Iaccino, youthful auto worker, was elected to the secre- | 


tary-treasurer’s post of the Cook County Industrial Union Council. 
He succeeded the late Ellsworth Smith, who died of a heart attack 
early this summer. 

laccino is a member of UAW ‘Local 477, and formerly worked 
at Revere Copper and Brass Co. There is the hope in a! circles 
that Iaccino will be a fighting spokesman for the industrial unions 
in the Chicago area. Since Mike Mann’s transfer to the east, the 
voice of CIO union in the municipal affairs of Chicago has been on 
the weak side. One need not have agreed with Mike to admire his 
zeal and determination. This was especially true on matters dealing 
with segregation and discrimination. 

MONTGY-WARD FINALLY SETTLES 

s The 20,000 workers, members of the Teamsters Union, farced 
the big mail order house {Montgomery-Ward) to up its contract 
offer from a nickel, The final settlement provided. increases of eight 
to 24 cents per hour, it is reported. Other contract gains, including 
a strengthening of the union security clause were also achieved. 

A well attended meeting of the Chicago lecal voted y wig 
of the pact by a small margin, There was strong feeling that, in 
spite of the attacks on the union, a militant fight could have achieved 
a bigger and better settlement. The majoxity of the Chicago mem- 
bership approved the agreement, as did the majority of the locals 
throughout the country. 

PEORIA LABOR MERGER NEAR ! 

A joint meeting of the AFL and CIO unions in the heavily in- 
dustrialized city of Peoria took the first steps towards formal merger 
at a meeting last month. Larry Murray, president. of the Central 
Trades Assembly and Fred S¢hraeder, president of the CIO Council 
jointly presided over the meeting. : 

The prospect of unity in this city should bring no joy to the 
hearts of the Caterpillar Tractor Company or the reactionary poli- 
ticians that have had a field day because of labor's disunity. 
‘PACKINGHOUSE WORKER EAST-WEST QUEEN } 

The East-West classic of Negro baseball meee had a special 
significance for the packinghouse workers of Chicago this year. 
Bessie McCauley, chairman‘of Local 347 (Armour) Women's Aotivi- 
ties committee, was crowned queen of the classic. She won the 
honor in a nationwide contest for the honor. This is the first time 
that a packinghouse worker has been so honored. At the huge Bud 
Billiken parade, Sister McCauley, is to be honored together with 
Joe Louis, Jackie Robinson, and many others. 

ILLINOIS LEGION AGAINST CIVIL RIGHTS 
The Illinois convention of the American Lagos, held last 
week in Chicago, was the scene of as fancy a set of maneuvers as 
ou have ever seen, when it defeated a weak civil rights resolution. 
rving Breakstone, former Legion commander introduced a fairly 
strong civil rights resolution, ee “Supreme Court actions 
and calling for its implementation. The opponents of civil rights 
then went to work to weaken it, “in order to make it acceptable”, 

They so weakened it, that when the resolution hit floor 
the opponents of ANY civil rights action indignantly g@@& up and 
asked, “Why pass this, it doesn’t say anything?” So after b ring 
vd resolution in the committee they finally slaughtered it on the 


To absolutely no one’s surprise, Edward Clamage, chairman 
of the Illinois Legion “anti-subversive committee”, opposed the pas- 
sage of the resolution because, he said “it is unnecessary”. | 
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Ilinois CP Urges 
‘Worker’ Suppor 


CHICAGO — The Mlinois State others. — 
Committee of the Communist Party _ “However, our papers continue 
at a 7 meeting called upon fae peal weak ” _ fight on a 
=< members to redouble their efforts whole number of other problems 
; The Ilinois-Dusable Edi- te complete the circulation drive very close to the seek Aatiine 
tion of The Worker is pub- lof The ‘Worker and The Daily|these are the fight for tax reduction, 
- lished weekly. Chicago of- ‘Worker. At the recent meeting of |<gainst the high cost of living, the 

fice: 36 W. Randolph St., the National Committee of the high cost of medical -care, acute 
- Chicago, 1, Mlinois. Tele. (Communist Party the Illinois sup-/housing, school education prob- 


porte f The Work in- | | Be 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. | gted out. fle" locien fa 2 bie Copal vam i * 
Address all communications | 


* 
‘the press. 
_ for this edition of The Work- 


| AS A means to overcome some 
| The record of the Illinois sup- of the weak points in the paper the 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


porters of the paper in the achieve- |State committee urged the estab- 
ment thus far of subscriptions as lis nt of a corps of volunteer 
Layoffs Hit 
Springfield 


WOuSABLE 
| EDITION | 
The Work 


. 
: 
' 
' 
; 


_|well as funds donated to the paper Writers. It urged that the shop 
was noted. Also.praised by, many;Wrkers and others in varied or- 
at the National Committee Mneeting| Sanizations should write for the 


was the state committee's resolu-, Paper. 
tion dealing with The Worker. {| A section of the resolution ad- 

In its opening paragraphs the dressed itself to the handling of 
lengthy statement of the state com-'news and columns relating to the 
mittee of the Illinois Communist socialist’ countries. It expressed 
Par A ec =n “The Daily Worker c: “we of the Daily’ Worker's 
é é anc orker are in a stru role on some of the international 

sal RINGF IELD, aB.—Not smmce for their lives. Every Cootlheky uvenn “* 
the “little depression” of 1949 has must participate in the fight to Another section was devoted to 
this city seen the large number of save our press. the Illinois edition of the paper. 
‘unemployed workers that now are ‘A number of suggestions were 

pple “THERE never was a successful'made for the improvement of. the 
seeking jobs here. In the Jast year ; Y nyt 
Pe cam (Sr easy Be movement in the history of the Illin@is pages. 
oe soared American people without a fight- 

y ieee e , ing newspaper carrying the cTu-| CALLING attention to the 400 
|. The biggest layoffs have hit, in sade into the ranks of the people, subscriptions that have expired 
the metal shops. Hese there have from colonial times to the present during the past six month period, 
been major layoffs in those plants day. the committee called on its: or- 
doing heavier work, as well as} “Our press is needed more than ganization to undertake, in the 
some in those in lighter metals. In ever before. It is needed precisely most serious manner, the getting 
addition some of the factories in because our country needs the of these subscriptions, 
the food — industries have Conymunists as never before. And| It urged that press committees, 
been hard hit as well. for this reason, the meed fer a’ composed of Communists, and non- 

According to the estimates in the Communist newspaper. Communists be set up in the va- 
area, there is the greatest likelihood; “A Communist newspaper can- rious areas. Paying tribute to the 
that jobs will continue to be not be just another news-reporting ¢xisting committees, the tesolu- 
‘scarce. According to the U. S. De- newspaper attempting to compete|tions stated, “The press builders 
partment of Labor, in Springfield with the daily commercial press at apparatus has been an effective aid 
there will be “little basic improve-'this time. It must be a crusading|to maintaining and increasing‘ cir- 
ment likely in next_few months; paper. Recent good examples of/culation of the press where it has 
factory employmiént may dip fur- such crusading were seen in the|been tried. It is composed of Party 
ther.” fight against, the A and H-bomb|and non-Party readers and support- 
| * ‘menace of strontium 90, the pil-jers of the paper concentrating their 
__ LAST month this city achieved grimage to Washington among} -fforts solely on building the press.” 


‘the dubious “honor” of joining with 
SUPPORT FOR GIL GREEN AMNESTY 


six other downstate Illinois areas as 


a “substantial labor surplus” area, 

according to the Labor Depart: CAMPAIGN GAINS NATIONAL ATTENTION 
ment’s latest report. Among the) CHICAGO-—From more than a Mrs. Green, letters from many Chi- 
workers in the shops (those still on dozen states, from states such as cagoans, as well as from through- 
the job) this fancy title of the Labor Florida and Washington, support- out the country, have been urging 
Department, is translated into the ers of amnesty for Gil Green have the president to free Green. Many 
simple word “depression. written to President Eisenhower of the letters to Mrs. Green carry 
| Other Illinois cities that have during the past month. This is the messages af support and encour- 
been listed by the Federal govern- message sent to Lil Green by many agement to her and to their three 
ment during the recent period as of those who have addressed the children. 

ae barge Reman #07 mah president. | While no donations’ were asked 
‘Canton, arrisDurg, - errin-Mur- Gil Green is serving a sentence , 
|physboro-West Frankfort, Litch-| at Leavenworth ode under the Wes - a ee a > tg 
field, Mount Carmel‘Olneym and “conspiracy” section of the Smith of the writers have included dona- 
Mount Vernon. : Act: He i¢ the former chairman'tions. Mrs. Creen has requested 
| Indiana cities that are in the\of the Illinois Communist Party that copies of the letters sent to 
same category are Michigan City-/and one of the national leaders of the President should be sent to her 
‘La Porte, Muncie, Richmond and the C.P. at Post Office Box 5270, Chicago 
Vincennes. In response to an appeal from 80, Illinois. 


— 


ee ee ee 


Rains Fail to Dampen Enthusiasm 
For Lightfoot Message at Parade 


| CHICAGO-The torrents of rain) the witch-hunt against Communists officials in pablic office who are 
which . washed out this year’s Bil-'and progressives and the nation-|half as well known as Lightfoot 
liken Parade on Chicago’s southside wide drive to deprive Negro citi-' on the Southside. 
failed to deter supporters of Claude zens of their constitutional rights; “Several times when I missed a 
‘Lightfoot’s fight for freedom. | “are ucts of the same eae in the crowd, he chased ‘me 
Members of the Lightfoot Defense ' brew. half a block to get a leaflet. Lots 
Committee distributed nearly 100,-/ “The build-up of the so-called,of people asked for extra copies 
000 leaflets to crowds gathered on ‘C6mmunist menace” is one of the for their neighbors or friends at 
‘South Parkway te watch the an- worst hoaxes ever put over on this | work. 
nual festival for the Negro children country,” it declared. “Like the| Three years ago, when Claude 
of the city. The handbills were thief who cries ‘STOP THIEF’ the Lightfoot was first arrested and still 
grabbed up so eagerly that the sup- red-scare is used to hide the real’; prison, the: Defense. Committee 
ply had almost run out by the time threat to American democracy— ‘ Billik i 
the downpour started. - ‘those who want to tear up the Bil]| Put out a message to en ce 
. The leaflet was a of Rights, the 13th, 14th and 15th; brants—“Claude Lightfoot—a Billi- 
ken who isn’t ‘ie 


Amendments and scuttle the Su- : 

preme Court.” The Lightfoot appeal is now 
* awaiting a re-argument before the 
ONE of the leaflet dlistributors,| U.S. Supreme Court, scheduled for 
— cd ge by - Worker said: next taper ry te — to 
were really eager to get| meet additional legal expenses 
foot’s message as soon as they|of this second round of argument. 
saw what it was, Everyone was|Contributions may be sent to the 
friendly, and many commented| Lightfoot Defense Committee, 189 
‘sympathetically about the Lage. Madison St, Room 402 (DE 

foot case, I'll swear there are 2-7142), | 


” with the $25 
bonly. cal wee om 


handed out.te those guilty of acts 
of racist violence. It ocd that 
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East Side Civic League 


OPEN TO EVERY RESIDENT OF THE 
EAST SIDE 


— 


Teenagers and Adults should attend 
the meeting on Monday, August 5th 


ILLIANA POST HALL, 10528 EWING AVENUE 


Every East Sider Invited 


8 p. m. 


THE LEAFLET doesn't say it, but the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to bar Negroes from living in the community. 


Unions Demand Probe 
Of Anti-Negro Attacks 


CHICAGO — A number of 
Chicago's most prominent trade 
vnion leaders, as well as some 
unions, have forthrightly con- 


demned the attacks on this city’s . 


Negro people at Calumet Park. 


Robert Johnston, director of 
Region 4 of the UAW, stated 
that it was no mere “coinci- 
dence” that the Calumet Park 
attacks took place while the 
United States Senate was debat- 
ing the civil rights bill. Mayor 
Richard J. Daley was requested 
by Johnston to call upon the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to investigate the riot. 

It is Johnston's charge that the 
riots that took place in Chicago 
were on the same organized 
basis as those attacks that were 
instigated in the south. -In the 


south, paid organizers attempted 


and are attempting to circum- 
vent the compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation of the schools. 
WAITERS SPEAK OUT 

The two top officers of the 
2.000 member Local 356 of the 
Waiters, Bartenders, Waitresses 
and Cooks union, addressed a 
letter to the Mayor dealing with 
the Calumet Park attacks. Nick 
Roberts, president, and Willis A. 
Thomas, secretary - treasurer of 
the local union, told the Mayor 
that the members of the local 
“are deeply disturbed by the re- 
cerit increase in racial antago- 
nism and’ because of the fre- 
quent outbreaks of racial 
violence.” 

The letter, in part, says, “Mr. 
Mayor, the members of this or- 


ganization respectfully call upon 
you for swift and effective action 
so that an example may be set 
that all bigots and racists and 
lawless characters will under- 
stand that such lawlessness will 
nét be tolerated in Chicago... 


“Each racial outbreak must 
be charged to the lack of effec- 
tive and psoper police and court 
action, the i. is late—it must 
be clear to all that the situation 
is dangerous.” 


LOCAL 347 SPEAKS 

The latest issue of the Local 
347 Cleaver, organ of this pack- 
inghouse local union, iadining 
its first page story on the riots, 
“RACIAL VIOLENCE ERUPTS! 
UPWA CALLS ON DALEY 
FOR INVESTIGATION! STOP 
THE RIOTERS! NEGRO AND 
WHITE MUST UNITE!” 

In condemning the recent 
anti- Negro attacks the local 
states, “we call upon our white 
brothers and sisters, and also 
our Negro brothers and sisters 
and Spanish speaking members 
to speak out against mob vio- 
lence.” 

In_ assessing responsibility for 
the riots, the local says, “Who 
is to blame? Big business, real 
estate, the packers, the automo- 
bile corporations, the oil corpo- 
rations, the plantation owners, 
politicians have always profited 
in the millions by keeping Negro 
and white workers segregated 
. . . We must unite as never be- 
fore to protect the economic 
gains weve made, and act to- 
gether to prevent further racial 
violence.” 


State AFL-CIO Merger 
Convention All Set 


CHICAGO.—From all appear- 
ances the last obstacles to a mer- 
er of the Illinois AFL and CIO 
ave been cleared away. The 
Hilinois State Federation of La- 
bor and the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Industrial Unions are 
scheduled to each have one day 
conventions on Tuesday, Sept. 3. 
Each — the conventions will 
act on merger agreement, it 
was announeed. On the follow- 
ing day, a jomit: meeting of the 
3.000. delegates is scheduled. 
Two thousand of the delegates 
and alternates are scheduled to 
come from the AFL. 
The officers of the state AFL 
and CIO both are. confident, 


of important matters are sched- 
uled to come before the meetirfg. 
* 


AMONG the orders of busi- 


_ness before the convention, the 


following are included: civil 
rights, farm labor problems, the 
state legislative program, and 
community services. It is expect- 
ed that there will be a number of 
guest speakers at the convention. 
George Meany, president of 
the IO, Governor Stratton 
and others have been invited to 
address the sessions. It was an- 
nounced that the new state bod 
would have the title of I 
State AFL-CIO. It is also ex- 
pected that Reuben Soderstrom, 


By JULIE MICHAELS 


CHICAGO.—Neither shame or 
remorse marked either one of 
two held on Chicago's 
southeast just a few short 
days following the terrible Ca- 
lumet Park attacks. 

At the Trumbull Park field 
house, about 100 _ followers 
of the South Deering I 
ment Association met dis- 
cussed the future of the commu- 
nity. They greeted the formation 
of a new organization, which was 
meeting a few blocks away that 
same night. 

The leaders of the South Deer- 
ing organization, which has a 
long racist history, indicated that 
there would be a merger of all 
“improvement” associations in 
the future. While saying that 
they opposed the attacks at Ca- 
lumet Park, the major preoccu- 
pation of the meeting that night, 
was the continuation of the fight 
against integration. 

. 


IT BECAME clear to 
observers, that the history of 
Negro organizations in the com- 
munity was undergoing another 
change. Many years ago the 
White Circle League, a notorious 
blatant anti-Negro outfit, ocon- 
centrated in the ; 

After some time, many of the 
anti-Negro forces felt that this 
organization was too “labelled.” 
It was then that the South Deer- 
ing Improvement Association, 
and its monthly organ, The Bul- 
letin, became a more prominent 
voice for segregation and anti- 
Negro propaganda. 

Many observers today hold 
this organization résponsible for 


the anti-Negro acts of the young 


hoodlums in Calumet Park. Now 
that this “improvement” associa- 
tion seers to be more and more 
discredited a new organization 
comes on the scene. 

EAST SIDE MEETING 

About a thousand people of 
the East Side Community near 
Calumet Park met to form an or- 
ganization to keep the area all 
white. They met in the Iliana 
Post of the American Legion and 
the overflow of some 300 listened 
from the street through loud 
speakers in front of the building. 

This is the same community 
which a week earlier provided 
many of the young men who 
committed the v t attacks 
against the peaceful picnic” of 
Negroes in Calumet Park. At 
this meeting there was full police 
protection for blocks around, in 
front of the building and even 
inside during the meetin 


Leaflets distributed a ew days’ 


earlier had urged “Teenagers and 
Adults” to attend and to join 
the “East Side Civie League.” 
Erwin Scherer, a grocer, and 
temporary chairman of the 
league, read a statement of pur- 
poses of the “block organization” 
to “control blight” and “cope 
with the problems of ‘our 
youths.” He added, “We will 


— i. 


icated that many had 
joined the league and that con- 
However, all was not unanimous 
among the participants as there 
were also sharp arguments as to 
what the organizations could ac- 
tually do for its members. One 


: 
an 


f 


help were urged to set up their 
organizations, 


care 

told. 
Many of the residents in. the 
community work in the steel mills 


and the oil refineries. 


Prayersand Meeting 
Mark Hiroshima Day 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICACGO.—It was 10:30 a.m. 


on Tutsday morning, Aug. 6. 
Throughout Chicago the weekly 
Bae! defense” -_, had just 

away. It was y to 
the day, since the first pec: Hows 
bomd had been dropped on Hiro- 
shima. 

In Chicago, in a small corner 
of the many acred Grant Park, 
forty Quakers met and gh 
for peace. But even on this oc- 
éasion the city fathers felt it nec- 
essary to “protect the security” of 
this great metropolis. Interested 
observers of this solemn moment, 
included the members of the Po- 
lice Department's “Red” squad. 

As each of the participant's in 
this morning’s events arrived, a 
small eard was given to the per- 
son. It said, “We meet in silence 
on Hiroshima Day; some to seek 
divine guidance in the manner 
of the Quakers, some to mediate 
in se of direction in these 
tragic times. 


“WE meet in sorrow, for this is 
the 12th anniversary: of the fi:st 
use of nuclear weapons against 
humans.We met in protest, for 


humans. We meet in protest, for 


the Russians, British and the 
USA continue to poison the at- 
mosphere of the world with nu- 
clear weapon tests. 

“We meet in hope, for the 
mounting tide of outrage against 
this course may yet bring sanity; 
the end of the b tests, dis- 


' armament, and world . 


tion to meet human needs,” _ 
Then early on that same after- 
noon, wearing the black sash of 


evacuation effort, from a hypo- 
thetical enemy H-bomb attack. 
One hundred thousand who are 
dead from the A-bomb dropped 
twelve years ago today on Hiro- 
shima. 

“Five thousand persons who 
may eventually derive bone can- 
cer from the fallogt of each typ- 
ical five. megaton H-bomb test. 
Explosions to date total fifty 
megatons.” 

The American Friends Service 
Commitee, Chicago regional of- 
fice, called upon the people of 
Chicago to “work for peace 
unceasingly.” 

William Davidson, atomic scien- 
tist on the staff of Argonne lab- 
oratories, told an audience of 
several hundred at the Hiroshima 
Day meeting, that “with atomic 
woes no nation is ee 

At the meeting, sponso y 
the Friends Legislutive-Commit- 
tee, of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
held at Altgeld Hall of Roose- 
velt University, Kermit Eby of 
the University of Chicago also 

e. 

“There are no clean wars, 
there are no clean bombs,” Ker- 
mit Eby told the audience. He 
called for a world of brother- 
hood, and urged that every in- 


‘dividual take part in the activ- 


ities for world peace. 

George Watson, chairman of 
the meeting; urged that the sup- 
porters of peace, play an active 
role in community affairs: Among 
the suggestions he made were 
the following: 


THEY announced } 
| _ wearing black sashes because we 
is State Federation of Labor were mourning for 236,000 dead 
will be elected president of the. ©° * in (Civil Defonse: Esti- 
merged organization, = SODERSTRO} mate) after four days of the best _ 


they told the press, that the mer- esently the president of the Il- 
Des | ese larogeuty as scheduled. “ 
eee tion to the unification of 


: the two state bodies, a number 


Reentered as second 


office at New York, N. Y¥,, under the act of March 38, 1879 


~~ 
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Pipelines to War 


Cops, Curfews | 
Won't Do It 


By JACK STYLES 


A REPRESENTATIVE cross-section of New York Gity social work 
ers have blasted as “ineffective” and “unrealistic” current steps being tak- 
en by the Police Department to curb the recent serious outbreak of juve- 


LEctxre 


OMAN, in the southeastern corner of the Arabian peninsula, scene of the latest 
military action of the British to sustain their colonial possessions. Operating under the 
banners of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the British have mercilessly bombed defense- 
less civilians. Inspired tales from London have sought to conceal the war for oil-rich 
lands behind scary reports of Soviet arms being funnelled into Yemen, at the south- 
west corner of the peninsula. The British m onopolists are alarmed by the threat of U. S. 
economic invasion of the coastal areas. 


Oman: Struggle for Arabia's Oil 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


nile crimes. 


“The city can put 5,000 addi- 
tional cops on the streets,” said a 
social worker who is in direct, 
daily contact with street gangs iu 
one of the city’s most underprivi- 
leged areas, “and they still won't 
come near aclving the problem.” 


THIS sentiment was echoed in 
one form or another, by youth 
leaders, street workers and- social 
agency employees in many parts 

the city in exclusive interviews 
with this reporter. 

While these social workers had 
differing opinions on the. causes 
of juvenile delinquency, they all 
agreed on the following: 

ae newspaper head- 
lines have helped to create a 
“sense of hysteria” among the 
general public which is not war- 
ranted by the facts. 

2—Heavy-handed police me- 
thods, such as the recent special 
mobilization of more than 500 
student patrolmen, will not help 
the situation. 

3—Proposals such as teenage 


curfews and jail sentences for. 


idly irresponsi- 
aggravate the 


parents are “ 
ble” and will on 
problem. “ 


WITH metropolitan newspap- 


ers screaming for “night-stick dis- 


cipline” and local law enforce- 
ment officers threatening a “get 
tough” policy with New York's 
teenagers, I decided to get the 
epinion of adults who are rea! 
experts on the situation. 


I called on a number of seri- 
ous-minded, young social workers 
who are currently in direct daily 
contact with teenage gangs in 
New York's high tension areas. 

These “bleeding hearts,” as the 
World-Telegram calls them, work 
out of small offices in old loft 
buildings, in long - established 
community centers and _ settle- 


_- 


~ LONDON-Britain's “little Suez” in Oman has the seeds of something big in it. Why are 
Britain s jet ne and now foot-soldiers, in concert with the troops of the Sultan of Muscat and 


Oman, inva 
Harithy, says has been “a soverign 
and independent state for cen- 
turies”? 

Whether the latter ‘is literally 
the truth, the fact is that in 1913 
Britain signed the Treaty of Sib 
which ted autonomy to the 
tribal forces in this territory. 
However, in 1955 this was vio- 
lated as it is again being violat- 
ed today. . 

_ [The British Foreign Office de- 
clared last Monday, unilaterally, 
that the Treaty of Sib was void. 
The Foreign Office said that refer- 
ral — o war in Oman . ~ 
Uni ations, as proposed by 
Arab League, would not be proper 
because “it is a matter of the inter- 
nal jurisdiction of the Sultan.”] 

In 1955 the Imam of Oman 


of monopoly rights to extract 
oil, that was given to the British 
controlled Iraq Petroleum Co. 
by the Sultan of Muscat. The 
of the Sultan, command- 
ed by British officers, invaded 
Oman and despite fierce resist- 
ance, overran the country and 
wiped out its independence. 
The prosent invasion of Oman 
also has Oil as its cause. Ostens- 
ibly it isto prevent the return 
of the Imam of Oman, but that 
is a mere smokescreen. Inter- 
twined is the national liberation 
struggle of these Arab nations 
against their historical oppress- 
or, Britain, Simultaneously there 
looms the danger of the new and 


2 Ee ree ES Ee eee 


THE “LONDON TIMES” in 
an editorial on Oman asks: 


“What is at stake not only in the 

Arabian Peninsula but beyond 

it?” It charges that Saudi Aralsia 

“covets the Buraimi oasis’; says 

Saudi Arabia is supplying arms 

to Oman; and concludes with 
is Si nt statement! 


g this backward tribal land, which the Omani representative in Cairo, Shekh El 


it is implied throughout. If the 
Times chooses to be diplomatic 
other papers do not. 

The so-called liberal Manches- 
ter Cuardian has as its chiet 
headline: “Has Britain the Right 


_—_ 
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ment houses, and through a var- 
iety of public and private agen- 
cies. Many of them are on seven- 
day; 24-hour call in this highly 
volatile situation. 

Because of the highly confi- 
dential nature of their work with 
local gangs and the positions of 
trust which they with the 
youth, and because fhe agencies 
for whom many of them work 


would frown on unauthorized’ 


publicity, the names and geo- 
graphical locations of the social 
workers interviewed cannot be 
revealed. 

“Cangs, as such, are not un- 
healthy, said one earnest, street- 
club worker who is personally ~ 
familiar with gang activities. 
“Adolescents needs the sense of 
belonging which acceptance in a 
street club frequently brings. The 
job is to work with such grou 
and to change their antisoci 
orientation.” 

“The problem is guns,” anothes 
social worker told me as we sat 
looking out the window of his 
dingy, little office directly acros¢ 
from some of the city’s worst 
slum structures. “The existence 
of a city-wide black market in 

uns,” he said, “is a well-known 
Poot among social workers, the 
police, as the teenagers them- 
selves. It simply isn’t that hard 
for any kid bent on violerice te 


(Continued on Page 4) 


profits 

THERE'S BIG MONEY in 
organized smut—as the current 
California trial of “Confidential” 
magazine has been proving. The 
profits are huge and, presum- 
ably, the stock-holders are sat- 
isfied. 

The profits in a worker's news- 
paper can’t compare with those 
of the scandal magazines. For 
one thing, it’s hard to put a price 
tag on the fight for peace or the 
struggle against injustice. But 
the profits are ‘there anyway— 
even if they can't be totaled up 
in dollars and cents. 

“Confidential” gets it dough 
out of a boudoir expose. But 
there's nothing confidential about 
where the Worker gets its dough. 


know that they need a worker's 
newspaper. 

But wishing won't make it so. 
$100,000 is what will make it so 


ew York 3, 


- 


~ 
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letter, not to go. If they did they 
might “lose their passports, and be 
liable to prosecution under The 


sample of the a 
newspapers treate 
tion in Moscow. 
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GOP. Dem Gi ants (Hotta to Face Senate — 
| A i ~ e. | Te 
e « — et Ss Vve 
ivil Rights Ussute "sore: sx ie 
By GEORGE MORRIS Phd oe Sa 
. ‘THE SENATE'S racket committee is expected to brin 
By ABNER W. BERRY its current series of hearings to a new high poipt this wee 
Republican leaders, in and out of Congress, fished this week for a safe formula to! when James Hoffa, now virtually un for the Team- 
keep the civil rights issue alive for the 1958 election campaign. It was left to House Re-|sters presidency, is. put . on the : 7 ra a 
publican Leader: Joseph —— of Massachusetts to offer his simple proposal for a for- mt St ila og Ae eye —_ meine § - mer - 
a: It is better to have no bi al ince irst 0 . 
vamp sani the Senate version. In another editorial, the “Am-| committee has been building up i ao ya ng 7 Sha eo 
In sticking to his bill, saying the sterdam News” says Negroes are |towards Hoffa’s testimony, an ah seoadl Sateatelil alihad: Gente: te 
NAACP did not represent all Ne- “not so hungry (for civil rights estimated 100. witnesses from the AFL-CIO Ttks * cimastvative 
groes, he dangled before the voters cake) as to let anyone feed this|New York, most of them hood- a a - 
ere ia . ” . ey Pr cold to the merger 
a possible special session of Con- mush and tell us it is cake,” add-'jyms and an ‘assortment of dubious] SOUP , 
Sta o eaeg i ai ted and | —m ‘9) Dio-|and is ready to break it up if t 
gress in November to pass a “good ing: “We are disgusted and our|characters which John (Dio) Dio es cealdide in matanie Chek tartans 
bill. And he threatened the Demo- stomachs simply won't take this! guardi had around him. Most are|¢4 ap: Re “ae one 
crats with the election year aecu- cake which has now turned to'5, were® officers of.phoney “paper” | « sone 99 2a. ai ow’ worn q y 
sation of civil rights killers unless dough. And in sheer disgust we! oy “sweethlast contract” first| W ork to scu ao 20k 
, :. litical action, by.either discourag- 
they agreed to restore the provi- ask the President to veto it. _ | \chartered by the former AFL-UAW)’ San ee elyggoe ot 
sions removed by the Senate com- But the “Pittsburgh Courier,’|renamed Allied Industrial Workers|™& gl owe act F wily osc 
promisers. the leading Negro~ Republican | which shifted along with Dio to the) €™ng blic po sand y oo ns 
There were political pots- boiling — newspaper has another view: it)tnternational Brotherhood of Team-| With. Republican politicians, o 
within political pets on the issue. 3 = wants the present bill passed as) sterg to become part of Hoffas RR 00 a ate 
Senate Republicans, led by William ee. 4 “a step forward. After citing the! machine. Ce eas eae 
F. Knowland of California, the same positive provisions as fhose| The committee’s strategy, which 
minority leader, disputed Martin cited by the AF L-CIO Council, the| ‘t snecessfully followed-in the ear- 
and spurned his strategy. Know- “Courier” editorial suggests: lier hearings that resulted in scrap- 
land even joined with Sen, Lyn- “We do not accept it (the bill) ping of Dave Beck as a labor leader, 
don B. Johnson, the majority lead- as the FULL ORDER for civil | j< to build a web of evidence show- 
er, in publicly chastising political rights. It is a civil rights MINUS |ing a vast network of. racketeer 
committees for interferring with bill. But it is unquestionably a elements around Hoffa. Its con- 
Congressional consideration of the step in the RIGHT DIRECTION. ‘centration is on New York and on 
civil rights bill. Knowland, it is It is a grudging surrender to the the way Hoffa’s forces, headed by 
said. wants both a bill and ag issue demand of the times, These de- John ade. now president, 
for the campaign as a build-up for mands are insistent and continuing have used the DIO elements to 
his 1960 Presidential bid. House MARTIN - . - No sooner than this small seize control of the powerful New 
leaders have narrower ambitions skirmish is won, we must consoli-| York Teamsters Council 16. 
which deo not coincide with those | the ready-made resentment against date ourselves for bigger battles | * 
of Knowland and Vice President the Democrats because they failed and bigger victories .. bs | THE COLLECTION of hood- 
Richard B. Nixpn. to muster a majority of their party) + lums, including Dio, are a natural 
_* 'in the Senate against either of the} THE BITTERNESS of the Ne- for television. ) 
IN ADDITION to the opposi-| weakening compromise amend-|gro community over the surrender This, it need hardly be said, 
tion from 2 oa a? oy" 4m ments. of the Democrats to =e een make a pretty pone re 
GOPers and the leading Demo- ‘ contingent is express »y_ thellabor as many people believe ‘the Pk 
crats to the N-artin position there}. a sage reac ter. thie “Chicago Defender,” the only lead-! committee is J a stat a collec- athe nchaeng mage ge mae ee 
was that of the AFL-CIO Execu-/™ “i sail iale Beenie ing Negro organ last year to sup-|tion of “typical” labor leaders. But has endor f ony : yg soma 
tive Council v+ich issued a state-|WS™! ; port the Democratic Presidential! the scene is likely to be even uglier foes like former Senator . omer 
ment from it$ Chicago meeting. I don't feel that either the ticket. The vote on the compro-|when Hoffa, the kingpin of the lot Ferguson of Tg No << 
The statemen§ said in part: Democrats or the Republicans are) mise amendments in the Senate, |is put on the stand. nificantly, Hoffa's yp — 
“. -« The S¢ ee aie Gah sincere in the civil rights fight. For the Defender holds, is a “reflection| Hoffa, ae Mens ap os icede attorney © a hen 
ure provides for a Civi ights _|of the Democratic Party's estimate) invoke the Fifth Amendment as di . 
Commission, yjperating with sub-|Y ™°'*Y> a ony va es — be the value of its Negro constitu-| Dave Beck. But the use of that con-/ THE SHADOW of Hoffa mung 
pena powers;twhich can do much &ress that is thorough y _—— lency. It is an estimate that is | stitutional privilege did not pre- threateningly over the AFL-C] 
to focus puljic attention on the|and consistent is the Dixiecrats.) 4 .:-4 conformity with the South’s!vent the Senate committee from|executive council of 29 men who 
problems wh th cry out for justice.| You know just where om stand 00! medieval concept of race. It is an ‘dishing out a mountain of evidence|met last week in a lakeside hotel 
The ioustright to vote is given the issue every say and at €VeTY ‘estimate that sustains the belief/of corruption in which Beck was in Chicago. It overshadowed the 
Congressiona. recognition and the/turn in the fight. ‘now current that the Democratic!soaked up. to his neck. '|trimuph of the council at its last 
Department of Justice is given new; The attorney was lukewarm | Party can do without the Negro! The big question, however, is|meeting when it unanimously oust- 
powers to protect that right.” either way on the present version | vote.” not so much whether another cor-|ed Beck and asserted its authority. 

Earlier the NAACP and a num-| of the bill. | The “Defender” believes that the| rupt labor leader will be exposed,| So uncertain were the council 
ber of civic and labor organiza-| Then there is the position stoutly leadership of the Democratic Party|but whether the exposure will stop|\members, now. reported divided, 
tions had made known a similar|held by the New York “Amsterdam | ought to have “repudiated the ac-| Hoffa from grabbing the presidency|on what to expect as the AF L-CIO 
stand supporting passage of the/News,” an influential Negro news-'tion of its members in Congress,'Beck will drop next month. The nears its own convention in At- 
Senate version of the civil rights} paper which supported President or at least apologize for their con-| prize is the biggest in the Jabor/lantic City, Dec. 5, that the re- 
bill. 'Eisenhower for reelection last fall.jduct. Here is an instance where movement. | quest of Teamsters, the 5th in 

The position of these groups was!{n its current issue the Amsterdam |silence means approval.” * a row, for a postponement of the 
just the opposite of Martins: A| News front-page an editorial] in} Meantime, while the public is}| HOFFA IS NOT only aggressive date for their reply to charges 
weak bill is better than no bill at! which it accused Rey Wilkins, €x-/ adjusting to the new situation, the! personally. He heads a vast, tightly-| against the union efore the Ethi- 
all. It can be built upon in future} ecutive seeretary. of the NAACP |House has sent the Senate version| organized machine that is currently|cal Practices Committee was read- 
Sessions. of “sleeping in the same political|of the civil rights bill to the Rules|and aggressively bidding for leader-|ily granted. The day, is now 

Martin's strongest base of sup-'bed with Sen. (James O.) Eastland|Committee where action is prom-|ship in the labor movement. His|Sept. 5. 
port resulted from the confused | (Miss.)” in favoring the bills pas-'ised within a week. That action’ union, now well above 1,500,000 in| The council also ducked imme- 
state of publie opinion in many sage. will be favorable, though,only if membership, is the strongest power diate action on charges against 
northern centers. The very words| “From Catfish Row in Charles- enough Republican members of the| center in the trade wien move-| Hoffa's close pal, Maurice Hutch- 
“moderate” and “compromise” in|ton’ to St. Albans in New York,”;committee can be won away from| ment by virtue of its ability to de-feson of the Carpenter s ‘Union who, 

terms of civil rights and integration|the editorial declares, “Negroes'the Martin pesition te vote the bill|cide the fate of many-other uniens./along with other ee of his 
do not set well with Negroes who have come to expect the NAACP'out with a rule. Otherwise the|Most of our economy rest on mo-|union and some dy indicted 
have declared themselves irrevoc-\to stand up unqualifiedly for the Dixiecrats will bury it, giving!tor vehicles. | Indiana state officials, was involved 
ably against all forms of second-jwhole loaf of civil rights whenever southerners a victory and politi-| As the “strong man” in the IBT,)in a money-making scandal ‘from 
class ditizenship. Added to this is'a slice was offered.” cians an issue. ‘Hoffa is already in a position to (Continued jon P age 9) 
State Dep't Thinks Youths’ Peace Desire Is ‘Subversive’ 
WASHINGTON most U.S.A. when impressions are inadequate, _ the Soviet people.” 

THE 34,000 youngsters of all the convoca- they resort to fantasy.” Anyone ©~ TO OBJECTIVE observers, it 
races who traveled from-more following the newspapers on the would see paca freedom of 
than 100 nations to the World speech opinion, the right of 
Festival of Youth and Students 
in Moscow departed this week 
after a fortnight of unprecedent- 

~ ed fraternization as our news- 
papers and State Department 
epened a campaign to intimidate 
47 young Americans headed to- 
ward Peking for a visit, 

American authorities used the 
ugly word “subversion” in its ef- 
fort to dissuade ‘the youngsters 
from accepting the invitation of 
the Chinese government. Our 
State Department had similarly 
cocked a sour eye on the desire 
of American youngsters to attend 
the youth festival. 

It reached such a point of official 
hysteria that Christian A. Herter, 
Under Secretary of State ordered 
The American Embassy in Moscow 
to look up each of the youthfu 
travelers to warn: them, in a special 


Trading With The Enemey Act!” 


Newspapers, like the New 
York Journal American, last week 
carried violent editorials assail- 
ing those who accepted the offer 
to go and see for themselves 
what's g in the world’s 
most popu country. 

The notion that the youth were 
somehow “subversive” because 
they did not buckle to the State 
Department's current policy on 
China caused many observers to 
wonder how far McCarthy's fav- 
orite term can be stretched. 

Will these youngsters be_re- 
garded as “subversive” tomorrow 
if the State Department changes 
its policy and recognizes Peking? 
Is one subversive if he differs 
with any current aspect of Dul- 


se ya 
E DRILL-FIRE of criticism 
on the Ching matter is @ fair’ ’: 


No day of the exhilarating 
event (which millions world-wide 
welcomed for its coexistence at- 
mosphere), passed without some 
sour story in Our newspapers 
dowrigrading the gathering. 

Played up were instances like 
that George Abrams, of New- 
town, Mass., afforded when he 
and several other American visi- 
tors, ‘soapboxed Moscow with 
diatribes against the Soviet Union 
on Hungary. 


PLAYED DOWN were the 
friendly impromptu debates on 
East-West policy throughout the 
city and the fact that no Soviet 
authority stopped these debaters. 


Sovetaskaya Rossiya complain- 


ed that newspapermen 
“report the festival ia a vicious 
anti-Soviet spirit, roaming the 
streets looking for incidents, and 


event must admit that the “Rus- 
sian complaint appears justified. 

¥et, despite the animus of the 

ress, some real facts emerged. 
The New York Times told of 
“the first days of the festival 
were dominated by mass cheers 
of peace and friendship.” 

It also said “Respect: for di- 
vergent viewpoints was a high- 
light of the Soviet press cover- 
age of the many get-togethers.” 

And that “Asian and African 
delegates generally were treated 
with special care. 

And that “Beneath the loud- 
speakers, Soviet youngsters have 
been. conversing debating 
with foreigners and among 
themselves; their talk has been 
liberal, if not entirely free and 

‘And of t 


ei. 
impressive wel- 


come accorded the foreigners by 


give and take in argument, dom- 
inated the proceedings. It. is 
tragie that our newspapers, and 
our authorities, did not welcome 
that instead of sniping. 

¢One can only ask why our own 
‘government, looking askance at 
the omenon of our youth 
traveling to learn for lves, 
does not play host to similar 
gatherings, not leave them solely 
to the socialist lands. 

If China is prepared to invite 

youngsters to come 
over and take a look, it can be 
asked why the State Department 
doesn’t do likewise? 

If we Americans aren’t asking 
that, we can be sure the majority 
of the world is, and is arriving at 
conclusions we should be un- 
happy about. | 
Or is the whole world “sub- 
versive?” 5 a 


: 


Some new answers on youth 


How our 


By BOLZA BAXTER 
DETROIT. — A few weeks back 


Detroit newspapers were full of 


Jurid headlines and pictures of three 
Negro youths who wefe supposed 
to responsible for the holdup- 
murder of a 55-year-old white store 
keeper, Charles Fox. The papers 
announced also that andther 12 or 
so youths were being held for inves- 
tigation, making for a general ac- 
ceptance of the police claim that 
gangs of Negro teenagers were 
roaming the communities of De- 
troit. Even the liberal, labor-backed 
udge Kaufmdn swallowed this 
gang concept. He then posed the 
question—how could kids from nice 
families get mixed up with such a 
bunch? Here, obviously referring to 
the 15-year-old Miss Nadine Allen, 
who news stories labeled an ac- 
complice and whose sworn testi- 
mony showed that she was no- 
where near the scene of the crime 
and had no. knowledge that the 
holdup had been staged. 
* 


THIS reporter decided to ex- 
plore this area of so-called gang- 
dom. Those who confessed to the 
.crime and those who are being 


pressed by cops ot confess to other! 


crimes committed over the past 


period lives on one of the follow-| 


ing streets: Philadelphia, Euclid, 
and Melbourne, bound by Wood- 
ward on the West and Oakland on 
the East. I discovered that the 
above mentioned streets were aj- 
joining streets and that it was only 
natural for these kids to be asso- 
ciated. I further learned that most. 
if not all, of these kids were stu- 
dents at Northern High School, 
situated on the southeast corner of 
Woodward at Clairmont, which 
further explains how this association 
ame about. Those who know any- 
thing about the area must know 
that this is not one of the common- 
ly referred to slum areas. Investi- 
gation revealed that the main (al- 


ae 


Moslems to Face 
Trial in Detroit 


DETROIT — Eight men, mem-| 


bers of the Moslem religious group, 
will have to stand trial for “ob. 
structing policemen” when some of 
their number resisted a religious 
rally of 300 being broken up by 
cops on July 7. 

Members of the religious group 
were beaten with clubs by police 
who came*in 15 patrol cars. 

“They were talking on civil 
rights and other matters” said Art 
Johnson, Detroit NAACP secretary 
who arrived on the scene with Rep. 
Charles Diggs, Ja. 

An inter-racial team of lawyers 
headed by G. Leslie Field, Harold 
Norris, H. Franklin Brown and 
William Bell told Judge O’Hara 
that free speech and the constitu- 


tional rights of this religious group) 


were violated. 


35,000 Algerians 
Kilied by French 


In 33 Months 


Some 35,000 Algerian freedom 
fighters and civilians have been 
killed and 20,000 imprisoned by 
French troops in the 33-month war 
of liberation, according to reports 
by Reuters from Algeria, 

The British news agency on Sat- 
urday cited reliable sources in Al- 
- oe for the figures, which also 
showed that the French troops suf- 
fered 3,900 killed, 9,000 wounded 
and 700 missing. 


_— 


os 


writer views it 
ie 2,000 Workers 


destitute or broken families. 
I went to the home of Mr. and 
Could Use Some 
Travel Expense 


Mrs. Henry. J. Allen ‘of 655 Mel- 
bourne the day after the arrest of 
their daughter Nadine. I found the 
Allens to be a typical American Ne- 
gro family. Their home is well-kept. 
Mr. Allen is as gracious and gentle- 
ments a fellow as you will find any- 
where. He came to Detroit in 1914 
and at the age of 58, he continues| DETROIT. — Several thousand 
Ito be gainfully employed at the Chrysler workers: will haye the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Round |“ho!ce, immediately orm the went 
‘House where he has been for 34 Period, of moving with their job to 
years. Not once in his 43 years in| ither Twinsburg, Ohio, or Newark, 
\Detroit has he been involved with| Delaware, as the Cerporation moves 


ithe law. And.even though he has|itS operations and assemlies to both 


’ 


Maa other children of school age 


towns. 


addition to Nadine, he has been| “Already some ‘rough problems 
lable to more than adequately pro-|face these workers. First, anyone 
'vide for them. As a firm believer in| who decides to move let's say to 
the benefits that can be gained | Newark, Del., has to figure that it 
from good Christian living, Mr. Al-| will cost him on an average $275 
len is regularly in attendance at) to move four rooms of furniture. 
church along with his children. 1) Plymouth Local 51, UAW, is work- 
find that Nadine Allen, at 15, is|ing on ssibly a lower figure with 
an 11-A student at Northern High|some of the cartage companies. 
‘and presently in summer school,| If a worker from Plymouth de- 
which would indicate that school!cides he wants to gd to Newark, 
to her is not just a fry fancy. | Del., then that’s it, because he can’t 
‘How such a person could find the return to his old job there. It means 
‘encouragement and time to plan he has to go there, find a place to 
stickups, defies my imagination, live, or buy a place and then walk 
Now there seems to be no into a plant where he or she will 
‘doubt as to the guilt of Shaw and not have the same working condi- 
‘Curley and certainly this reporter | tions they have now in 51. 
‘and this newspaper does not con-| So far no move has been made by 
done murder. Such is not the point the UAW to negotiate travel ex- 
of this article. What is at point penses for these production work- 


in 


| 
: 


however is the following: ers. Chrysler gets the plant built 
1—Does_ the commission of a'with the help of fast government 
crime in a given community justify tax writeoffs, but Joe Worker so 
a police dragnet of innocent per- far has gotten no financial help as 
|sons who are treated by them andjhe or she faces this uprooting 
|the newspapers as if their guilt had | change in his life. 
been proven? | After taking a look again at the 
2—Does community association first six months of 1957 profits 
of teeagers constitute gangs and after taxes of the Big Three in auto, 
does this justify police harassment ja total of $741,740,757, it’s time 
of any congregation of youth? someone, somewhere, began talk- 
3 — Should immocent persons | ing about negotiating travel pay for 
caught in such a dragnet become a these workers. 
'part of the police criminal files— 
| even if only of a probationary) OR take the case of a worker who 
character doesn t want to go, as many Negro 
Sociologists and psychologists workers don't, because of jimcrow; 
have long pointed to breakdowns segregation, in these new areas. 
in the economic sphere, broken| In some cases he can “bump” 
‘homes, ghettoized community en-|some worker with less seniority in 
'vironment, etc., as the incentive | his own shop or another shop. But 
‘for this kind of crime. But more | there is coming an end to that too. 
‘and more we find that such crimes | This raises the ‘question that he or 
‘are being committed by persons |she then may be laid off. 
| who are not so victimized. What Severance pay has been men- 
‘then accounts for such acts? Space | tioned in convention resolutions but 
will not permit any detailed ex-|like travel expenses it’s all still in 
ploration of this question, besides |the paper stage. Newspaper work- 
I doubt my own qualifications in/ers in the American ewspaper 
this respect. Nevertheless the fol-|Guild, AFL-CIO, have long been 
‘lowing thought might suggest a/| protected by severance pay clauses 
direction for finding the answer.|in contracts, which provide for so 
American youth grows up under|much for every year they worked 
a system which promotes what for that firm, to be paid in a lump 
might be called valueless values. | sum by the employer if their ser- 
Get to the top regardless of whom | vices are severed thropgh no fault 
you trample over.-The Big Dollar, of their own. , 
the biggest automobile mes; It's a long time to next June, 
the thing worth killing for. And| when UAW contracts expire. Many 
why not kill? The main media for | thousands of workers will feel the 
shaping public opinion; television,|cruel bite of joblessness long be- 
movies, newspapers, etc., suggests |{ore that. Brofit wise the auto 


to the young that murder pays off 
if you avoid the stupid mistakes 
of moviedom characters. In other 


corporations never had it so good. 
It’s time the workers who produce 
that wealth of profits get cut into 


that profit pie. 


Special MW Labor 


Day Edition 

Labor Day, Sept. 2, will see a 
united labor movement marehin 
down Woodward Ave. Estimates o 
labor leaders are that over 100,000 
will march. We want to be out 
there selli ing the Labor Day edition 
of the Mi — — WILL 


words, today’s youth are victimized 
by an general environment which 
knows no race nor community 
boundary. 7 

There is no doubt. but what 
America needs a new social system. 
One ‘in which new values are creat- 
ed, A system in which the main 
drive will be to promote the ad- 
vancement of all of society rather 
than the individual. Such a system 
is socialism. 


YOU HELP 
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bg THE OLD-TIMER 


STORY. is: that the, UAW radio program “Labor Views the 
News” was abandoned on CKLW on the grounds “it was too con- 
troversial”. Most people*considered it tops in labor reporting. The 
question is, when is reporting the class struggle not controversial, 
if that’s what you want reported. : 


DEMS worsied here about “inroads” U:S. Senator Potter mak- 
ing on issues. The man from up state hired himself a Madison Ave. 
huckster who is putting him on the front page and not in the dog 
house.. He is up for re-election in 58, 


7, 


Potter is considered to have scored a scoop when the U. S. 
Labor Department gave a green light to his proposal for a pilot 
study of the effects in Michigan on automation. U. §. Senator Mc- 
Namara’s press agent Bob Perrin, former staffer on the Detroit Free 


Press, is the one who got scooped. : 
° ° +. 


SOMEWHAT belatedly Gov. Williams is also. setting up a 
study group on effects of automation. There has been 180,000 jobs 
lost in the last 4 years here because of automation. Seems like his 
press agent Paul Weber 1S slowing up. 


THE Jimmy Hoffa “appreciation” party at the Book Cadillac 
Hotel recently where 500 attended was organized by the Teamsters 
Council. It’s all part of the public relation program a huckster works 
on for Hoffa. The same huckster figured out the Joe Louis visit to 


the Washington Court room. 
~ 


SOURCES close to UAW president Walter Reuther say that 
he will not speak together with Hoffa on the same platform, Labor 
Day, which is what is being planned by sources close to both. 

o 


LOCAL 212, UAW, Executive Board asked the International 
to reconsider its stand on UAW officials using the Fifth Amendment 
when appearing before congressional witchhunters. Now you can 
be bounced from office for using the Fifth, unless you brng in an 


affidavit “you never -were, etc., etc., etc.” . 
© o - 


~ 


FROM the first to the sixth grades in public schools in Newark, 
Dela., where several thousand Chrysler workers from here may 


eventually land, is segregated. 


CHAS. LOCKWOOD, Ieng a leader in the fight against the 
high cost of living and president of the Greater Detroit Consumers 
Council, is appealing city and state wide for people to contact him 
and join in a fight against the high cost of living. He can be reached 
at hs officein the Ford Building, Detroit. js 


UAW Int. has lifted the ban on Chevy Lecal 659 newspaper, 
“The Searchlight’.. lt will be edited by Herb. W. Hoover, who is 


a UAW radio announcer in Flint. a 
v e 


BUICK workers in Flint averaged on the 1956 model 37.8 
hours a week. On the 1957 medel it was 35.7 hours a week; this 
does not include hours lost from inventory, ete. Then add an in- 
crease in the speed of the line as well and you have one answer 
as to why over 16,000 are jobless in Flint and about the same on 


short work weeks. 


FISHER local 581 repgrts dues payments now at 5,801 com- 
pared with 12,000 last November. Grave doubts in Flint as to 
whether everyone will get back on the 38 model. 


A FELLOW NEWSMAN says, “a clean bomb is one that ‘kills 
you, but doesn't harm your pall bearers’. 


UP in Calumet, Mich. a Mine Mill local lost an election on 
July 25 becatise the Steelworkers, the incumbent bargaining Tep- 
resentatives convinced a sizeable “no union” bloc that the Calumet 
& Hecla company couldn't afferd the wage_rates, Mine Mill would 
demand for copper workers if it won. A Steel union leader Jack 
Powell on TV said his union had presented modest demands to the 
company but “even this figure could be changed if the company 
objects”. Fear of. closing the mine won for the Steel union. 


A weak union leadership, that allowed the piling up of 1200 
grievances without even taking a strike vote, is the source of the 
lockout at Great Lakes Steel in Ecorse. Paul Carnahan, president 
of the company, senses a. “soft” union and now locks out to get a 
no strike pledge while promising nething about the 1200 grievances. 
The Steel union leaders are notorious redbaiters. 


A bad move in Muskegon sees the CIO holding its Labor Day 


festivities separate from the AFL 
In Detroit, Flint and elsewhere it will be together and parades 


will be tremendous. 


. 
A Sarah Lovell running for Mayor says she is for the election 
of William T. Patrick to the Detroit City Council. 


“MA” BELL, Michigan Bell Telephone to you, is spending — 
101 million dollars on equipment in Michigan in °57 and the state 
government commission on rates. has kindly okayed suburban tele- 


phone users shall pay the cost, through increasing suburban rates. 
“Soapy” Williams is. going to have to do some explaining at the 


| next square dance in some of these suburban towns. 


DON’T FORGET TO SEND US NEWS TIPS, LEAFLETS, 
NEWSPAPERS THAT WILL HELP US BETTER COVER THB 
NEWS, AND ALSO WRITE US IN THE NEWS FROM WHERE 
YOUR AT. re 3 i 
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DETROIT. — Thrée Negre can- 
didates received endorsement for 
the Common Council race by or- 
ganized labor, the AFL backing 
two and the CIO, one. The AFL 
endorsements were State Represen- 
tatives, C. M. Diggs and George 
Edwards. The CIO recommenda- 
tion was William Patrick. 

This is the first time the AFL 
has ever backed any N in a! 
council primary race and same 
is true of the Wayne Couraty CIO 
Council. 

James Hoffa, Teamstess head 
was chairman of the AFL, meeting 
that endorse dthe two Negro State 
legislators for Common Council. 
Obviously the old policy of the 
AFL of backing all white tickets | 
could not be dane in this case, 
after Hoffa’s nationwide publicity 
ou his friendship with Negroes. 

The Wayne CIO hg dte start 
making good on a public state- 
ment at the NAACP coavention by 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
that a Negro would be elected this 
fall to Detroit's Common Council. 
They too had to discard their tra- 
ditional policy of “hands off” im! 
the primary and back a Negro in 


3 Negroes backed 
By Labor in election 


the primary. 

Fifteen Negro candidates are in 
the race out of 70 candidates. | 
Never was there such sentiment’ 


SUNDAY, AUCUST I 


and pressure to break once and for 
all the lily white setup on the 
Common Council. There never 
“nt a Negro City Councilman 

eee 

The CIO top leaders are also 
recommending union leader Ed 
Carey, a state legislator, to make 
up a slate of six candidates, to in- 
clude incumbents, Mary Béok, 

Lincola, Ed Connor and E. 

Van Antwerp, Carey and Patrick. 

The AFL is backing 13 in the 
race for council. There are nine 
ary is Sept. 19 where the highest 
seats to be fought for. The prim- 
18 go into the final elections. ix 
November. On the Ma 
former president of the Common 
Council, Louis Miriani, a Republi- 
can, is running with no serious oP 
position. He will probably get 
a backing of both wings of 
a 


The anti-labor press here, seek 
to widen the breach between dif- 


ferent wings of labor by making 
much of the AFL backing many 


fay race, | 


Jobless 


WwW ili : 


at 


Stellato wants hard look — 


at UAW's 1958 


DETROIT. — The NAACP was 
preparing again to present to police 
commissioner Piggins, new and ad- 
ditional cases of brutality by cops 
towards Negro citizens. Eight com- 
plaints will be laid on Piggins’ desk 


different candidates than the CIO. 
And of course they ay Hofta 
as being the principal “sand in the 
wheels” force. Labor unity in the 
elections which would see close to 
500,000 workers coming together 
in political action, is the last thing 
the manufacturers want in this De- 
troit city election. 


——— 


BUILDERS OF REACTOR 
SAY 245,000 IN DANGER 


MONROE, Mich. — The Power 


ces program. | 


~\and leg are paralyzed from spinal 


and will in turn be placed before 
a Police t Citizens Com- 
: t Board which has promised 
pcaiinen on or about Aug. 19. 
An ex-GI who is pyaar 
Bobby L, Bradley, is one the 
cases. He was roughed up by four 
poe clothes men Wednesday, July 
1 in a bar. Bradley whose left arm 


meningitis was sitting in a bar on 
ohn R when he was puled off the 
stool and thrown against a shuffle 
board table. Despite calls from 
others that Bradley was paralyzed, 
the cops continued to shove him 
against the shuffle board table and 
ordered him then to stand up which 
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now starting in bulk, Michigan 
000 unemployed, which is 
Governor Williams is vainly 
constantly trying to get the 
em 
of Commerce into some 
ion and investigation as 
why.” 
iams is hitting at a sensitive 
query for an investiga- 
joblessness in the state. He 
ares that on the 1957 model 
some 50,000 workers tdidn't get 
back to work an dhe wants some 
answers from employers, with 
r reporters present. 
Williams expressed alarm at the 


Estee 


Reactor Development Co., a group| ‘Second, the committee refuses |}. couldn't do. because vf his ill- 
ol ; private utility Sein anas and +to authorize appropriations for the! ness. He is a DeSoto worker out on 
auto corporations, 0 want tO cast breeder reactor proposed by |sick leave. : 

to the. White 


build an atomic reactor here to get the Detroit Edison “avid y 2 - : 
already proceedin 
Willi appeal 
House, to Michigan Congressmen, 


- cheap atomic power, state that they| |. PRDC | the ARC's own! 
la-'to Detroit City Council and also to 


will put “extra” safety features on} 
ut @/ the State Legislature when it was 


the reactor and the worst possible 
accident that could happen now, ve vod 
ta united | company union front for big) in session, for cooperation to find 
r prices from) milk trusts. | some answers but all went unheed- 
| 


might effect 245,000 persons. A’ biliy | 
UAW oo said, “you can | 
imagine what the toll would have 
' ‘ "|a densely populated area- Most 
—o extra’ safety fea ‘competent Te aesliaiie | aadiial 
“For these reasons we strongly |°*7° 
t . R. | | . oe 
urge you to support H. R. 8996 type must be 1 age peo ones big milk trusts, Borden, Na-| The stranglehold the MMPA has'ed. A slew of ‘commissions” are 
through esc sarap * Peters | tonal Dairy and Foremost who! on dairy farmers is that it trols coming up wit hany 
ergy. "ho 7 gp sa i ge hat | Control the creameries here. many of the processing plan j arou all “investigating” and none 
“First, winning the hearts and sob ay — Siac’ Sachinen,| One of the chief disrupters of} dictates what creameries wil coming up with any answers. 
ae: of th RE Lanhe, wr highly “lated areas, |“2ity here is an old hand at the from farmers. They charge * 
i" : A ay" at — are gem ata ee i ed a Martin, former presi-| cents a hundredweight to 
bat a Rm Blass imi am ry = ghibeeeen” teat | cum of the UAW, expelled for be-|dairy farmer for picking ‘u 
ee Oe ; ‘ing in the pay of the Ford Motor}milk. Then there is yearly 
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100,000 
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the authorization bill reported by 
the joint committee on atomic en- r 
an 

buy | 
ven | 

LESS workers will be employed 
on this model, say labor leaders 
as on some cars little or no change, 


except a little facelifting has taken 


peace program by providing world) fied under oath before the AEC 
leadership in harnessing the atom! hearing examiner, ‘in my judgment, 


to man’s peaceful 
provides for facilities to overcome 


existing gaps in our nuclear scien-’ 


. The bill 


probably few sites in this region 
would pose as many meteorologi- 
cal issues as the one here chosen.’ 7 
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9-Month Strike Wins 26c Hike 
For Fraser, Mich. Workers 


Terms of an agreement which 
ended the two-month-old strike at 
the Cross Co. of Fraser Michi- 

an, were announced last week 

y UAW Region 1 co-director 
George Merrelli and Amalgamated 
Local 155 president Russell Leach, 
following ratifiaction of the settle- 
ment by the striking members of 

that local at a meeting yesterday. 
' The 14-month contract, first 
eve rnegotiated at this plant, calls 
for across-the-board wage increas- 
es of 26 cent san hour for unskill- 
ed workers and 28 cents for skill- 
ed workers; a non-contributory 
pension plan similar to those exist- 
ing in the Big Three auto plants 
but with an improvement which 
allows five-year vesting at age 35; 
a lump-sum retroactivity. payment 
for each worker amounting to six 
percent of his 
tween ay a 15 = May 15; six 
cents an hour to a wage in- 
equities; and a Big Hires type 
supplemental unemployment bene- 


instate with full 


paid vacation schedule of three 
days after six months service; one 
week after one year; one and a 
half weeks after 18 months; two 
weeks after two years, and three 
weeks after 10 years. Instead of 
vacation pay pegged on hourly 
earnings, however, Cross workers 
will receive one percent of gross 
earnings after six months of ser- 
vice; two percent after one year; 
three percent after 18 months; four 
percent after two years; and five 
percent after 10 years. This will 
net the mhigher vacation pay if 
they work overtime during the 
year. 

Settlement terms also~ include 
six paid holidays, union shop and 
dues clieckoff, the same journey- 
man status rules which exist in 
other Detroit area tool and die job 


be-|shops; two five-mniute washup 


periods per shift; grievance 
cedure, seniority a other unad 
ard contract provisions. 

The company also agreed to re- 
back. pay an ‘em-| 


fi — (SUB). 


settlement cals also for a 


: 
: 


. 
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Co. and the union at the same time, 
‘in 1989. Reminiscent of the badly 
shattered unity of auto workers in 
1939 when Martin had his arms up 
to the elbows, is the present sa 
disunity of the Michigan Dairy 
farmers. 

Martin .became a “legitimate” 
dairy farmer by buying a cow last 
year, which entitled him to join a 
Dairy Farmers setup. He got in 
with a group known as the Dairy 
Farmers Cooperative Association 
(DFCA), in which many militant 
dairy farmers are organized. These 
farmers are threatening now to 
strike to win $5.50 a hundred- 
weight. The present price is $5 a 
hundredweight. 

The DFCA split off from the Fair 
Share Bargaining Association, an- 
other group of farmers who have 
been working closely with the 
Michigan CIO. The FSBA last year 
won a milk strike and were well on 
the way to mecoming the leader of 
the snaiocity of the dairy farmers. 
This splitoff by Martin made 
now both the DFCA and the FSBA 
minority. groups in the dairy farm 
picture. 


Dominant group at present i the 
Michigan Milk Producers Associa- 


months ago for his union activities 
during a UAW organizational 
drive; and agreed to reinstate into 
his former tion, with full 
back pay, another worker who had 
been reclassified and given a wage! 


ployer who had been fired 18) cut for 


similar reasons, 


Then two cents on every h 
weight for “publicity.” The 
gineered or let go by without pro- 
test two cuts in milk prices in the 
last year. The farmers took the 
cut, not the big milk trusts. When 
farmers threatened to strike several 
weeks ago, the MMPA became 
"militant and “demanded” a 50 
cents a hundredweight raise. It got 
it, thus headed off a strike or any'| 
farmers swelling ranks of FSBA or 
Martin's group. 

Farmers get les sthan eight cents 
a quart, while milk at 24 
to 26 cents a quart. Borden made 
$11 million in the first six months 
of 1957, a million more than the 
same of 56. It sure pays to 
keep dairy farmers split. 


place. The reduced manpower will 
be accomplished by streamlining 
“engineering changes,” done 
through shifting a small portion 
of machinery parts and then de- 
manding a retiming of the job, or 
no time on it, because its a new 
model, until long after the show- 
rooms-are filled, : 
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Wall Street Stock Juggling Leaves 


Hundreds Without Emp 


PORT HURON, Mich. — a gang 
of bucket shop operators from 
Street face a government quiz as : 
both U. S. Michigan Senators Pat 
McNamara and Potter have —< 
to look into how stock ls 
euchred hundreds of workers at 
wi Pressed Metals 
jobs. 

Kenneth Robinson, UAW di 
tor, said that Local 689 has 
McNamara and Potter to inyesti- 
gate. ; 4 

Pressed Metals plant was pur- 

ew York, 


it was: 


| 


plant out of/i 


loyment 
went out of business. Then 
ed Metals was shut down 


ers, starve them. out. Now he 
wants to merge his outfit wi 
Pressed Metals and 
us "josnling of otha 
g , 
and what stock is what»the SE 
Meanwhile | 
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Pipelines to 


‘Won't - 


By JACK STYLES 


A REPRESENTATIVE cros 
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s-section of New York City social work- 


ers have blasted as “ineffective” and “unrealistic’ current steps being tak- 
en by the Police Department to curb the recent serious outbreak of juve- 


OMAN, in the southeastern corner of the Arabian peninsula, scene of the latest 
military action of the British to sustain their colonial possessions. Operating under the 


banners of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, the British have mercilessly bombed defense- 
less civilians. Inspired tales from London have sought to conceal the war for oil-rich 
lands behind scary reports of Soviet arms being funnelled into Yemen, at the south- 
west corner of the peninsula. The British m onopolists are alarmed by the threat of U. S. 


economic invasion of the coastal areas. 


nile crimes. 


“The city can put 5,000 addi- 
tional cops on the streets,” said a 


- social worker who is in direct, 


daily contact with street 
one of the city’s most 


ngs in 
erprivi- 


- leged areas, “and they still won't 


come near solving the problem.” 


THIS sentiment was echoed in 
one form or another, by youth 
leaders, street workers and social 
agency employees in many parts 
of the city in exclusive interviews 
with this reporter. 


While these social workers had. 


differing opinions on the causes 
of juvenile delinquency, they all 
agreed on the following: 
1—Screaming newspaper head- 
lines have helped to create a 
“sense of hysteria” among the 
general public which is not. war- 
ranted by the facts. 
2—Heavy-handed police me- 
thods, such as the recent special 
mobilization of more than 500 
student patrolmen, will not help 


. the situation. 


3—Proposals such as teenage 
curfews: and jail sentences for 
parents are “stupidly irresponsi- 
ble” and will aggravate the 
problem. 


WITH metropolitan newspap- 
ers screaming for “night-stick dis- 
cipline” and local law enforce- 
ment officers threatening a “get 
tough” policy with New York’ $ 
teenagers, I decided to get the 
opinion of adults who are real 
experts on the situation. 


I called on a number of seri- 
ous-migded, young social workers 
who are currently in direct daily 
contact with teenage gangs in 
New York's high tension areas.° - 

These “bleeding hearts,” as the 
World-Telegram calls them, work 
out of small offices in old loft 
buildings, in long - established 


community centers and _ settle- 


Oman: Struggle for Arabia's Oil 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


LONDON-—Britain s “little Suez” in Oman has the seeds of something big in it. Why are 
Britain's jet planes and now foot-soldiers, in concert with the troops of the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman, invading this backward tribal land, which the Omani representative in Cairo, Shekh El 


Harithy, says has been “a soverign 
and independent state for cen- 
turies” ? 


of monopoly rights to extract 
oil, that was given to the British 


Whether the latter is literally 
the truth, the fact is that in 1913 
Britain signed the Treaty of Sib 
which pone autonomy to the 
tribal forces in this territory. 
However, in 1955 this was vio- 
lated as it is again being violat- 
ed today. 


[The British Foreign Office de- 


controlled Iraq Petroleum Co. 


by the Sultan of Muscat. The 
tr of the Sultan, command- 
ed by British officers, invaded 
Oman and despite fierce resist- 
ance, overran the country and 
wiped out its independence. 
The present invasion of Oman 


also has Oil as its cause. Ostens- 


clared last Monday, unilaterally, 
' that’ the Treaty of. Sib was void. 
The Foreign Office said that refer- 
ral of the war in Omar to the 


ibly it is to prevent the return 
of the. Imam of Oman, but that 
is a mere smokescreen. Inter- 
twined is the national liberation 


nal jurisdiction of the Sultan,”] 
~ In 1955 the Imam of Om 
refused to recognize a concession 


ree ee eg | er ree 


struggle of these Arab nations 


against their historical oppress-. 


or, Britain, Simultaneously there 
looms the danger of the new and 
more powerful imperialist op- 

the U. S. A. ; 


ee rt 8 ee ee ee 


THE “LONDON TIMES” in 
an editorial on Oman asks: 


“What is at stake not only in the 
Arabian Peninsula but beyond 
it?” It charges that Saudi Arabia 
“covets the Buraimi oasis”; says 
Saudi Arabia is supplying arms 
to Oman; and concludes with 

this ong statement: 
" by Britain to go te 
of ruler . . . could 


it is implied throughout. If the 
Times chooses to be diplomatic 
other papers do -not. 2 
The so-called liberal Manches- 
ter Guardian has as its chief 
headline: “Has Britain the Right 


S ceeennEEEnannatnenaemmemmnatamemeeetens 
insiae THE WORKER 


What hit John Q. Steel- 
worker?—Page 3 

Sacco and Vanzetti: 30 years 
ago—Pages 5, 6,7, 3 ~ 

Pablo Neruda: What's bap- 
pening in Latin America- 
—Page 8 
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ment houses, and through a var- 


iety of public and private agen- 
cies. Many of them are on seven- 
day, 24-hour call in this highly 
volatile situation. 

Because of the highly confi- 
dential nature of their work with 
local gangs and the positions of 
trust which they hold with the 
‘tex and because the agencies 


‘for whom many of them work 


would frown on unauthorized 
publicity, the names and geo- 


graphical locations of the. social . 


workers interviewed cannot be 


_ revealed. 


“Gangs, as such, are not un- 
healthy,” said one earnest, street- 
clhib worker who is personally 
familiar with gang activities. 
“Adolescents needs the sense of 
belonging which acceptance in a 
street club frequently brings. The 
job is to work with such groups 
and to change their antisocial 
orientation.” 


“The problem is guns,” another é 


social worker told me as we sat 
looking out the window of his 
dingy, little office directly across 
from some- of the city’s worst 
slum structures. “The existence 
of a city-wide black market in 

ins,” he said, “is a well-known 
oct among social workers, the 
police, ne the. teenagers them- 
selves. It simply isn’t that hard 
for any kid bent on violence’ to 


{Continued on Page 4) 


profits 

THERE'S BIG MONEY in 
organized smut—as the current 
California trial of “Confidential” 
magazine has been proving. The 
profits are huge and, presum- 
ably, the stock-holders are sat- 
isfied 


The profits in a worker's news- 
paper can't compare. with those 
of the scandal magazines. For 
one thing, it’s hard to put a price 
tag on the fight for peace or the 


struggle against injustice. But 


the profits are there anyway— 
even if they can't be totaled u 


in dollars and cents. - 


- 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


Republican leaders, in and out of Congress, fished this week for a safe formula to 
keep the civil rights issue alive for the 1958 election campaign. It was left to House Re- 
publi@an Leader Joseph Martin of Massachusetts to offer his simple proposal for a for- 


/ Dem Crosscurrents 
Civil Rights Issue 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


j 


sters presidency, is put on the 


stand. 


mula: It is better to have no bill 
than to approve the Senate version. 
In sticking to his bill, saying the 
NAACP did not represent all Ne- 
groes, he dangled before the voters 
a possible special session of Con- 
gress in November to pass a “good 
bill. And he threatened the Demo- 
crats with the“election year accu- 
sation of civil rights killers unless 
they agreed to restore the provi- 
sions removed by the Senate com- 
promisers. 

There were political pots boiling 
within political pots on the issue. 
Senate Republicans, led by William 
F. iowlaad of California, the 
minority leader, disputed Martin 
and spurned his strategy. Know- 
land even joined with Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, the majority lead- 
er, in publicly chastising political 
committees for interferring with 
Congressional consideration of the 
civil rights bill. Knowland, it is 
said, wants both a bill and an issue 
for the campaign as a build-up for 
his 1960 Presidential bid. House 
leaders have narrower ambitions 
which do not coincide with those)the ready-made resentment against 
of Knowland and Vice President the Democrats because they Y sled 
Richard B. —— to muster a majority of their party 

IN ADDITION to the opposi-' 
tion from the lagna? Knowland 
COP’ers and the Jeading Demo-| 
crats to the Martin veainlod there}. 4 pa eg oe vege 
was that: of the AFL-CIO Execu-|'® Harlem told this reporter this 
. tive Council which issued a state-| ‘VS . ad 
ment from its Chicago meeting. | I don’t feel that either the 
The statément said in part: - |Democrats or the Republicans are 

". .. The Senate-approved meas-) sincere in the civil rights fight, For 
ure provides for a Civil Rights} y ) 
peceneres ent me era Suh | gress that is thoroughly sincere 
te foeus public attention on the and consistent is the Dixiecrats. 
problems which cry out for justice.| You know just where they stand on 
The precious right to vote is GIVEN the issue every day and at every 
Congressional recognition and the tyrn in the fight.” 

Department of Justice is gi gry new | The attorney was lukewarm 
powers ito protect that right. either way on the present version 

Earlier the NAACP and a num-' of the pill. 
ber ef civic and Jabor organiza-| Then there is the position stoutly 
tions had made known a similar | held by the New York “Amsterdam 
stand supporting passage of the News,” an influential Negro news- 
Senat¢’ version of the civil rights paper which supported President 
bill. 4 ‘Eisenhower for reelection last fall. 

The, position of these groups was/In its current issue the Amsterdam 
just {he opposite of Martins: A|News front-page an editorial in 
weak, bill is better than no bill at! which it accused Roy Wilkins, ex- 
all. F' can be built upon in future/ecutive secretary of the NAACP 
SESSi¢- 45. of “sleeping in the same political 

,ftin'’s strongest base of sup-' bed with Sen. (James O.) Eastland 
port;iresulted from the confused|(Miss.)” in favoring the bills’ pas- 
stat@xof public opinion in many|sage. 
northern centers. The very words} “From Catfish Row in Charles- 
oth erate” and “compromise” in 


ton to St. Albans in New York,” 
terme:of civil rights and integration 


MARTIN 


weakening compromise amend- 


ments. 


ithe editorial declares, “Negroes 
do rigt set well with Negroes who have come to expect the NAACP 
havessleclared themselves irrevoc-\to stand up unqualifiedly for the 
ably against all forms of second-|whole loaf of civil rights whenever 
classet:itizenship. Added to this is a slice was offered.” 


: " , 
in the Senate against either of the| 


Since the first of August the 
committee has been building up 
towards Hoffa's testimony, with an 
estimated 100 witnesses from 
New York, most of them hood- 
lums and an assortment of dubious 


ing: “We are disgusted and our|characters which John. (Dio) Dio- 
| guardi had around him. Most are 


stomachs simply won't take this’ 
cake which has now tumed to or were, officers of phoney “paper” 
dough. And in sheer disgust we or “sweetheart contract” locals first 
ask the President to veto it.” ichartered by the former AFL-UAW 

But the “Pittsburgh Courier,” | renamed Allied Industrial Workers 
the leading Negro Republican| which shifted along with Dio to the 


In another editorial, the “Am- 
sterdam News” says Negroes are 
“not so hungry (for civil rights 
cake) as to let anyone feed this 
mush and tell us it is cake,” add 


Hoffa to Face Senat 
Racket Body This Week 


THE SENATE'S racket committee is expected 
its current series of hearings to a new high 
when James Hoffa, now virtually 


land is ready to break it up if 


Senate 


“@ 


to in 
Piawed 
for the Team- 


call the shots in the building trades 
field and is strongly supported ‘by 
a very conservative block there to 
lead a s le against the more 
advanced industrial union forces in 
the AFL-CIO, This conservative 
group has been cold to the — 
t 


craft unions do not get their terms. 

Some of this greup has already 
worked to scuttle labor's united po- 
litical action, by either discourag- 
ing any political action, or coun- 
tering AFL-CIO policy by deals 


newspaper has another view: it| International Brotherhood o: Team- 
wants the present bill passed as|sters To become part of Hoffas 
“a step forward.” After citing the machine. 
same positive provisions as those| The committee’s strategy, which 
cited by the AFL-CIO Council, the| it successfully followed in the ear- 
Courier” editorial suggests: lier hearings that resulted in scrap- 

“We do not accept it (the bill) ping of Dave Beck as a labor Jeader, 
as the FULL ORDER for civil|is to build a web of evidence show- 
rights. It is a civil rights MINUS |ing. a vast network of racketeer 
bill, But it is unquestionably a elements around Hoffa. Its con- 
step in the RIGHT DIRECTION. centration is on New York and on 
It is a grudging surrender to the|the way Hoffa’s forces, headed by 
demand of the times. These de- John O'Rourke, now president, 
mands are insistent and continuing/have used the DIO elements to 
- » » No sooner than this small seize control of the powerful New 
skirmish is won, we must consoli-| York Teamsters Council 16. 

* 


date ourselves for bigger battles 
‘and bigger victories .. .” | “THE COLLECTION of hood- 
. 'lums, including Dio, are a natural 


THE BITTERNESS of the Ne- for television. 
This, it need hardly be said, 
doesn't make a pretty picture for 


gro community over the surrender| 
of the Democrats to their Dixiecrat 
‘contingent is expressed by the/labor as many people believe the 
\Chicago Defender,” the only lead-|committee is displaying a collec- 
‘ing Negro organ last year to sup-|tion of “typical” labor jeaders. But 
‘port the Democratic Presidential) the scene is likely to be even uglier 
ticket. The vote on the compro-' when Hoffa, the kingpin of the Jot 
mise amendments in the Senate, is put on the stand. 

the Defender holds, is a “reflection | ~ Hoffa, from all indications, will 


money, the only group in Con- of the Democratic Party's estimate! invoke the Fifth Amendment as did 


of jhe value of its Negro constitu-| Dave Beck. But the use of that con- 
ency. It is an estimate that is in}stitutional privilege did not pre- 
‘Strict conformity with the South’s|yvent the Senate committee from 
medieval concept of race. It is an/dishing out a mountain of evidence 
estimate that sustains 
mow current that the Democratic! soaked up to his neck. 
|Party can do without the Negro| The big question, however, is 
vote.” ‘not so much whether another cor- 
The “Defender” believes that the|rupt labor leader will be exposed, 
leadership of the Democratic Party; but whether the exposure will stop 
ought to have “repudiated the ac-| Hoffa from grabbing the presidency 
tion of its members in Congress,| Beck will drop next month. The 
or at least apologize for their con-|prize is the biggest in the labor 
duct. Here is an instance where) movement. _ 


‘silence means approval.” 
Meantime, while the public is| HOFFA IS NOT only aggressive 
He heads a vast, tightly- 


adjusting to the new situation, the) personally. 
camellia ymachine that is current 


House has sent the Senate version 
of the civil rights bili to the Rules|and aggressively bidding for leader- 
ship in the labor movement. His 


‘Committee where action is prom- 
ised within a week. That action!union, now well above 1,500,000 in 


will be favorable, though,only if membership, is the strongest power 
enough Republican members of the|center in the trade union move- 
committee can be won away from!ment by virtue of its ability to de- 
the Martin position to vote the bill|cide the fate of many other unions. 
out with a rule. Otherwise the, Most of our economy rest on mo- 
|Dixiecrats will bury it, giving|tor vehicles. 

‘southerners a victory and politi-| As the “strong man” in the IBT, 
cians an issue. Hoffa is already in a position to 


the belief of corruption in which Beck was: 


with Republican politicians, often 


A RR EL RIT RIN 
AN Ree ane , 
ae te te ee 


| 


McCarthyites. Hoffa personally 
has endorsed some of labor’s worst 
foes like former Senator Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan. No less sig- 
nificantly, Hoffa's attorney (and 
Beck’s) was attorney of the late 
McCarthy. 

THE SHADOW of Hotta r~, 
threateningly over the AFL-CI 
executive council of 29 men who 
met last week in a lakeside hotel 
in Chicago. It overshadowed the 
trimuph of the council at its last 
meeting when it unanimously oust- 
ed and asserted its authority. 

So uncertain were the council 
members, now reported divided, 
on what to expect as the AFL-CIO 
nears its Own convention-in At- 
lantic oly, Dec, 5, that the re- 
quest of the Teamsters, the 5th in 
a.row, for a postponement of the 
date for their reply. to charges 
against the union before the Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee was read- 
ily granted’ The day is now 
Sept. 5. —~ | 

The council also ducked imme- 
diate action on charges against 
Hoffa’s close pal, Maurice Hutch- 
eson of the Carpenter's Union who, 
along with other top leaders of his 
union and some already indicted 
Indiana state officials, was invglved 
in a money-making scandal from 

(Continued on Page 9) 


State Dep't Thinks Youths’ Peace Desire Is Subversive’ 


WASHINGTON letter, not to go. If they did they 
THE 34,000 youngsters of all might “lose their passports, and be 


when impressions are inadequate, 


sample of the wa 
they resort to fantasy.” Anyone 


newspapers treat 


most U.S.A. 
the convoca- 


races who traveled from more 


than 100 nations to the World 

> Festival of Youth and Students 
/ 1 / Moscow departed this week 
after a fortnight of unprecedent- 
ed fraternization as: our news- 
~< papers and State Department 

‘ opened.a campaign to intimidate 
47 young Americans headed to- 
ward Peking for a visit. 

American authorities used the 
ugly Word “subversion” in its ef- 
fert to dissuade the youngsters 
from accepting the invitation of 
the . Chinese or eg or 
State Department - similarly 
cocked a sour eye on the desire 
of American youngsters to attend 
ihe youth festival. 

It seached such a point of official 
hystetia that Christian A. Herter, 
Under Secretary of State ordered 


eae 


7 fy ag Embassy in Moscow 
to up each of the youthful. 


tray¢lers to warn them, in a special 


liable to prosecution under The 
Trading With The Enemey Act!” 


Newspapers, like the New 
York Journgl American, last week 
carried violent editorials assail- 
ing those who accepted the offer 
to go and see for themselves 
what's happening in the world’s 
most populous country. 

The notion that the youth were 
somehow “subversive” because 
they did not buckle to the State 
Department's current policy on 
China caused many observers to 
wonder how far McCarthy’s fav- 
orite term can be stretched, 


Will these youngsters be re- 
garded as “subversive” tomorrow 
if the State Department changes 
its policy and recognizes Peking? 
Is ga subversive if he differs 
with any current aspect of Dul- 
les’ policies? | 

“THE DRI -FIRE of criticism :, 
on the Ching matter is a fair 


tion in Moscow. 


No day of the exhilarating 
event (which millions world-wide 
welcomed for its coexistence at- 
mosphere), passed without some 
sour story in our newspapers 
downgrading the gathering. 

Played up were instances like 
that George Abrams, of New- 
town, Mass., afforded when he 
and several other American visi- 
tors, soapboxed Moscow with 
diatribes against the Soviet Union 
on Hungary. 


PLAYED DOWN were the 
friendly impromptu debates on 
East-West policy throughout the 
city and the fact that no Soviet 
authority stopped these debaters. 

Sovetaskaya Rossiya complain- 
ed that American newspapermen 
“report the festival in .a vicious 


anti-Soviet spirit, roaming the .« 


streets looking for incidents, and 


following the newspapers on the 
event must admit that the Rus- 
sian complaint appears justified. 

Yet, despite the animus of the 

ress, some real facts emerged. 

he New York Times told of 
“the first days of the festival 
were dominated by mass cheers 
of peace and friendship.” 


It also said “Respect for di- 
vergent viewpoints was a high- 
light of the Soviet press cover- 
age of the many get-togethers.” 


And that “Asian and African 
delegates generally were treated 
with special care, 


And that “Beneath the loud- 
speakers, Soviet youngsters have 
been conversing and debating 
with foreigners and among 
themselves; their talk has been 
liberal, if not entirely free and 


And ‘of the “im wel- 
come accorded the foreigners by 


ple.” 
BJECTIVE observers, it 


that freedom of 
speech 
give and take in argument, dom- 
inated the proceedings. It is 
tragic that our newspapers, and 
our authorities, did not welcome 
that iristead of sniping. 

One can only ask why our own 
overnment, looking askance at 
e sorpong n30 of our youth 

traveling to learn for themselyes, 
does not play host td similar 
gatherings, not leave them solely 
to thé* socialist lands. ._ ; 

If China is prepared to invite 
American youngsters to come 
over and take a look, it can be 
asked why the State Department 
doesn’t do likewise? 

If we Americans aren’t asking 
that, we can be suré the majority 
of the world is, and is arriving at 
conclusions we should be un- 


; 
| Oe is the: whole world “sub- 
versive?” 


What Hit John Q. Steel-Worker? 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — The U. S. Steel Company has told the world that it 


had itself a record breaking quarter in profits. But Bill J . . ., who-has put 
in over 20 years at the big South Works of U. S. Steel on Chicago's south 
end, told The Worker, that HIS second quarter wasnt so good. As a matter 
of fact he said that the first quarter of this year was quite rough on him, 


too. 3 ' : 

Sitti —— ly fu | week, at short pay. swing shift all these years, you 

sitting in the neatly fur-| “But things don’t look so good|just don’t get to have much of a 
nished living room, with his|now eitKer”, he related. “Work is/| social life.” 
wife Sally at his side, Bill talk-|beginning to slow down and the | Bill was quick to explain that 
ed about-his life at U. S. Steel, vacations are over for most of the|“I didn’t have it as ba as some 

ntti tin I pw uys. We may be back on fourjof the other guys in the mill. We 
—y. } : e | ast year. a days soon, I'm afraid.” just don't live very high. Some of 
worker in the $ ab Mill, he pulls! How did the family take the eco-|the guys lost their cars and other 
down a little over $2.10 an hour./nomic dip, as the economists so/stuff that they had on credit.” Bill's} 
He has had some chances for pro-| politely call it, Bill and his wife| 1949 car, that he bought second 
motion to higher jobs, but had to|were asked. It was at this point hand last year, was not jeopard- 
turn them down. that Sally took over. ized by the short pay checks. 

Now, at the age of forty-eight, | + * 
and with the increased speedup i # | 
he plant. he said that “Imm neither! “WEILL, first of all we fell be-| OTHER items in the family 
the plant, he said that “Im neither ae : budget got cut first. The car, old 
young enough or well enough to hind on our bills . she rephied, | ' ie as % “ 
hand an che” So he |“ eo as it is, is a must in order to get 
andie some of those jobs. So he: and then we just cut down, 0n|ty work. The house that Bill and 
continues to work with “the|some of our food. We ate regiilar,|suiy own. with two mort ges on 
gang i —— i. a as it but not ge yr yPeag ° thing for lit, ts lovated shout four sues tite 
- stil a little better than ial = ; ey 2 of ’ : ot 18S foy. the | the mill.-This old, but well kept! 
other jobs. - oye y- . a No a Sha fat) building, costs about eighty dollars 

: ur two daughters, I sew.”,) ner month. | ma twalien | 

WITH HIS check stubs, spread; One of the bills that piled up| taree se ond gp case Pa) - 
out in front of us, he talked about} was the segular contributiofY i Mdee than ence Guten ie wien’ 
the mill since the first of the/the church. For fifteen yeartthe pi) turned to “old faithful” to meet 
year. It is only in the past month,|neighborhood church has co¥ fed urgent bills. Several loans were 
that he has begun to put in a full| Bill and Sally among its mer} jers| ade from the plant credit union. 
week. From New~- Years Dayjand contributors. i} Jae pm i the ddl 
‘cone Get eee Si oP a toy eer oer risen ict ity of th pos ag | As Bill put it, the credit union, 
rite i the ourth O i : ras, Anot pes nays ty #8 the = gered “did a lend ‘office business’. OF 
y once put in a full week. This economy os the occasions! HE: lcourse, a great many workers at 
was true, he said, not only of him. | As for — gat — ie J a the mill with less than three years 
A large number of the workers, at/tainment the steelworker's ‘Wife iority who were laid off early’ 

8 Big Mill, as - is eouienty pall hee ~~ — —_ my much \this year and have not been called [pp ae 
nown, were on the Ss rt wor or that. ith my husbDap on the eck to wosk os yet, had it tough- Loe 
'est.of all, | cous. hak 
| Sooner or later during the con- fee. = 
| Versation, the inevitable question . 
had to come up. How come, with 
‘layoffs, and short*work weeks, the 
lcompany was able to come up with 
a fantastic profit during the first 
it to be rather good.- There was the ‘half of the year. From Bill's van- 
article on discrimination in hotel tage point this is how it shaped up. 
resorts. Also the action the paper) * | 
is taking on this. It is good to see’ “[ RT'S just look at my depart- 
movement start. This was excellent. nent About the first of the year 
Then there was the article by| there were seven scarfers. Then 
Mike Gold on Daumier which was the company came up with the, 
F idea that all we need is four. But 
simply and well-written with the guys wouldn't buy it, so the 
workingclass approach. Also I cg Te came up with a big bonus | 
ed Jean K's articl® entitled “The deal for the scarfers who would’ 

” She writes simply stay on the job. 

“Finally ‘they agreed on four 
men to do the work that was prev- 
iously done by seven. There was 
ter discussion and understanding a good sized bonus worked out. 
‘and handling, because it exists'Little by little the bonus was cut 


whether you like it or not. She did Cowen. ay we “ge. at mas the | After going through this fer years, the steel worker asks: “Is 
; - |four mer doing the work, with al- : ) ’ : 
tvery well indeed. this 


}most no extra benus at all. the best? . .. and he’s got big worries as the story from Chicago 


Then there was Magil’s article) “That's the way it’s been with} 3s you. 


regarding the assassination of Cas- all of us, one way or another. Firs machinery. Men Ee just “quit sell ie < 
tille Armas which was also a clear) YOu fill in and do a little extra to| grieving’, he said. Crievances get) Since 1936 Bill has come a lo 
such a runaround, so that many way. Then he made seventeen dok 


| 


~ 


Down on Wall Street it wos the boct yo". . 
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Dear Editor: 


, 


> 


Letters from Readers 
This Reader Didn't 


Like the Issue 
NEW YORK 
Dear Edior: 

This last week's issue, (Aug. 4) 
looks like a magazine and not a| 
newspaper. Not a single labor fla- 
vor in the let, too many columnists, 
copy is static and dull, It's not a: 
newspaper with news. If we are; Watching Men. 
going to have 12 pages then let usjand realistically about a problei 
cut out the columnists like we did’ 1:4, 1 fee] needed and needs bet- 
the pages. Why two whole pages 
on the resort discrimination out of 
a 12 page paper? Isn't that going 


overboard with a story?—E. 
° od ° 


,| 
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This Reader Did: 
How About You? 


NEW YORK help out. Then you find yourself 


Dear Editor: 


In my opinion the DW and the | 
Worker are not. yet the kind of 
papers they could and should be. 


There is room for a great deal of 
change and improvement. It has 
been close to a year now that [| 


have been doing so for years. How-| vance the in 


concise explanation of what hap- 
pened and the role of the Commu- 
nists in Guatemala. He also ex- 
plained that Communists have al- 
ways been and still are opposed to 
such individual acts of violence be- 
cause they retard rather than ad- 
terests of the people. 


ever this weekend (Aug. 4) I found 


Who Goe 


s Aro 


und Singing All Day Long? 


doing the extra on a regular basis. 
The company is getting a lot more 
work out of each of us. That must 
add up to a lot of dough for the 


company.” 


7 


* 


BILL, who was one of the orig- 
inal members back im the ‘30s of 
Local 65, says that the men 

very little faith in the grievance 


men have given up trying to settle Jars for a forty hour week. Now a 
beefs through the grievance pro- full forty hour week should bring 
cedure. ‘him about eighty-four dollars a 
In his department, the 30 hour week (minus 15 dollars for social 
week doesnt get much of a play. security, withholding tax and in- 
The men just don’t believe it’s go- | surance). 
ing to happen. They want it, but! Bilt and the workers in the Big 
many think it’s a long way off, and | Mill have different kind of troubles 
the union leadership had done today from those they had in 1936. 
nothing to explain issues in-!But' they still have troubles. 


— J 


THE. FREE PRESS seemed to 


ali types of fruit and sugar beets.) they are lucky to make $2.50 a day Bayard Kurth of the Catholic 
[About the only true thing that the; working from dawn till dark. {Women ization testified in have trouble poding saything br 
Detroit Free Press said was, with-| They live in pig pens, barns; Lansing in t of the Legislature! the small | real exploit- 
out the imgrant worker from Mexi-|that a farmer would not keep his} that saw Mexican children!ers of mi | are the bg 
co and our own Southern States! stock in. Tents, open toilets, no'dying of dysentery. growers that are | and oper- 
Michigan crops would rot in the running water, no place .to wash|- The Free Press interviewed two|ated by the trusts. The 
fields and on the trees. And ‘our clothes. They are forbidden ag TN and it off as small farmer does what he can but 
canning factories and freezing;many towns to come into town. . gant 


By FRAN THOMPSON 
DETROIT. 
HOW |jow can a newspaper 
like the “Detroit Free Press 
get, and’ how far can news- 


paperme|; prostitute them- 


: 


selves? This question was an- 


| 


swered a “veek ago in Thursday's 
Detroit Eee Press, on Mexican 


plants would om to a halt. 
| 
ABOUT 17,000 to 20,000 of 


migrant .w $rkers-in Michigan. The} these migrant. workers (braceras)| 


Free Pres headline was: : 
Back Breg ting Work In Fields But 


' 


“It's|\are Mexican Nationals and the re- 


mainder are Mexican-Americans, 


_ One man usually does the s 


for food and he does it in a 
and gets out or he will be run out. 
* 

IF A migrant worker dares: to 
protest against these conditions he 


Most of Tem Sing All Day.” The from Texas, Negroes from thejis arrested and d 


article coi ered most of the back 
ge witly pictures and a banner 
ince. ° > 
This réforter, who has studied 
migrant | yorkers’ problems, pre- 
sented a :jifferent picture than the 
Free Press. © are approxi- 
mately 7,000 mi workers 
who come into Mi 
' year to pick the crops. 


Beans of, 
all types, cucumbers for pickles, 


South, and Puerto Ricans. These: 
e live and work under slave’ 
conditions. It is comparable 

at times with the way slave labor 

was utilized in Germany under 
the Nazis. 

The Free Press says a family 
can make $40.00 a day and_more. 


| 


, 


every|I would like to see the pay slips 


to believe that ene. I have seen 


ico or the South 
happened 3 years ago, and the mi- 
grant workers were put in the 
Wayne County Jail 20 days ba. 
fore they were deported. 

It was about 4 years ago that 
a Mexican woman had twins right | 
in the field. It was published by; 


‘the Free Press who thought it 


was real funny, 


_ It was just 2 years ago ‘that Mize. 


g typical. 


not a mention by the Free Press 


ciple 


that. The — workers, 
on the crew- and are 
he The 
t -lover the economic rack and its 
, and. thie! suthorities do what .they are told, 
ing. Crew-| The Labor ip shouid. 
known to carry,bring the U.S. Government 
o scare his fore the United Nations 


sure of 


depend 
ferced to do what 


cre 
ers 
is 


bosses 
ee is the 
crew. 

anything for rh a 


- ; 


and 
He 


; : . : ; 
, 


/ 
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The Forward Look 


News Item: 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 18, 1957 


“U.S. AECONSIDERING ‘SMALL-WAR’ THEORY.” “Washington 


—For the first time since President Eisenhower took office officials at the highest govern- 
ment levels are displaying interest in the theory of the ‘little’ or ‘limited’ war. The new 


iI 


thinking arises from the development of small nuclear weapons.”—New York Times, Aug. | 


‘US. Steel and Definition Corporation 


uNITED STATES Steel Corp. chairman 
Roger Blough told Congress the other day that 
uniform industry-wide prices result in more com- 
petition, not less. 

This is a startling thought. Let us follow the 
highways. and byways of Roger Blough’s mind. 

Mr. Blough: “If we offer to sell steel to a cus- 
tomer at the same price as a competitor, that is 
very definitely a competitive price.” 

Let us stop right here. For whole historical 
periods man has believed that a competitive price 
is one that is lower than your competitor's. Now 
we see that when all the steel companies raised 
steel prices by $6 a ton last month, this was a per- 
fect example of competition. Perhaps the steel 
companies were competing with the consumer for 
possession of the consumer's pocket. 

Let us proceed. 

Mr. Blough: “If prices for the identical prod- 
uct are different, the buyer doesn’t have as much 
choice as to which company to buy from.” 

Get it? If you are confronted with different 
prices, you have practically no choice, _ because 
you are ae willy-nilly to pick the lower 
price. Or go and have your hes id examined. Only 


by ALAN 
MAX 

when all the companies in any industry engage 

in collusive price-rigging, can you really shop 


facturer has the dreamiest eyes. 


every dollar per ton that wages go by 
Steel increases steel prices $3 per ton—the differ. 
ence of $2 constituting sheer competitive profit. 


Now let us proceed again. 


Mr. Blough: “The concept of competition that | : 
_ to J, Edgar's speci 


one seller has to have lower prices than another, 


: 


yeined wor See. ree ven 
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DELINQUENCY FOR CASH 


THE TRIAL of “Confidential” magazine has ousted 
news of protests against radioactive fall-out from the head- 
lines. And now the folk of our nation is being showered 
by lurid stories of scandal, tales of madams and boudoir 
spies, titillated by big name 0 through mud and 


unknown names coming up from the mire. 


We are told that writers, policemen, newspapermen 
as well as prostitutes were harnessed to the filthy business 
fun by the publishers of magazines like “Confidential,” 


» >»? 


and her “sister publication ‘Whisper’ ”. 


The. abhorrent mess has its logic in a world where 
cash is preferable to ethics. And there is a small step from 
the invasion of political privacy to that of personal privacy. 


We see a former investigator for the McCarthy Com- 
mittee, like Howard Rushmore, come to the head to ply 
his old trade—informing. This time he is informin 
informers, and doubtless before the nightmare ends, fieee 
will be informers informing on informers who are inform- 
ing on informers. 


And all of us are casting about for causes to explain 
what is happening to our youth who are being locked up 
for juvenile delinquent behavior. Look at “Confidential,” 
if that kind of phenomenon isn’t a reason we will eat the 
next copy of the Daily News front page, photograph of 
Desi Arnaz, Ronnie Quillan and all. 


FIRST RUN 


SIMON W. GERSON’S recent Daily Worker editorial 


| warnings eminently justified—that Americans “takea long, 


| close look at the new spy thriller being produced by the 


around at your leisure and decide which manu- | 


| FBI and the Department of Justice.” 


Before we proceed, let us consider el e | 


“Without judging the intrinsic merits of the issue, 


_ about which this newspaper knows as little as any other” 
_ Gerson wrote, “it is clear that the FBI production destroys 


is simply not a practical, acceptable definition of | 


competition in any business I know of in the 
United States.” 


This settles it for me. We see now that U. S. 
Steel isn't limited to steel-making. It also manu- 
factures definitions. 


Here are some additional definitions which | 
Roger Blough may give us any day: 


Bankrupt—a billion-dollar corporation which 


ruptures a bank with its huge deposits. 

Busy season—when a worker is busy looking for 
a job, 

Anti-monopoly—Roger Blough’s auntie. 


the concept of a fair trial.” He asked how that could be 


_ achieved after the seers radio, TV did their job according 


cations. 


Significant is the timing of this sorry business. It 


| appears that the Brooklyn Colonel (Rudolf I. Abel) was 


oe 


locked up several months ago and taken to Texas for “safe- 
Then the big news was sprung last week and 


_ suddenly—after all that time—we are told “30 FBI men are 


now combingghis apartment”, and “hunting” moneys al- 
- Jegedly buried by Abel. Before the nation got through 
with that one, Boris Moross, composer of the “March of 
the Wooden Soldiers” and Hollywood impresario, meets 
the press with his tale—and all this is timed with the sen- 
tence in the Soble-Alman case a week ago. 

.Now: it so happens that Congress is galloping toward 
its closing date and this brings us to the nub of the point, 
well made by The New York Post last Monday. 

The Post pointed out that there “is something especi- 


Cops ‘and Curfew Wont’ Cure Delinquency . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
get hold of a modern up-to-date 
weapon. 

“THE draft is a particularly 
serious problem,” one street- 
club specialist told me. “Many 
of these boys dont get into the 


army until they're 20 or 21—and 
that enables them to delay so 
much longer in making decisions 
about jobs, families and other 
stabilizing: factors. As a result, 
yon: tendency to continue in irre- 

nsible, adolescent behavior is 
t at much stronger.” 

“You might call me an ‘ex-de- 
linquent,’” another social work- 
er told me as we sat in his clean- 
ly appointed office in an up-to- 
date community center in one of 
pe: ta Hy better” — “I 
trave wit nti 1 was 
14,” he said, aT when stop to 
think about some of the things I 
did, it scares the hell out of me.” | 


ously disturbed adolescents with 
enough ability. to manipulate 
others to set a tone and pattern 
—and you've got a juvenile de- 
liquent on your hands before you 
know it.’ 
+ 

“RACIAL prejudice is a big 
factor,” a thoughtful, young Ne- 
gro social worker tol e. “It's 
no accident that so many of the 
gangs are Negro or Puerto Ric- 
an, he said. “These youngsters, 
who run into the barriers of dis- 
crimination at every turn, need 
the security of the group as an 
assertion of their own | dignity and 
manhood.” 


Meanwhile, some ae politi- 
cians with their eyes on the mii- 
nicipal elections in November, 
were trying to capitalize on the 
atmosphere of public terror built 
up over the past three weeks. 
Magistrate Milton Solomon, a 


He leaned back in his chair TRAINMEN 


and slowly lit a cigarette as he 
thought back. “It's not hard for a 
teenager today who lives in a de- 


‘APPLY TO JOIN 


candidate for City Court Justice | 
_ dailies are serving as propaganda organs for the FBI in 


in the forthcoming Democratic 
primary, advocated a 10:30 p.m. 
weekday and a 12 o'clock mid- 
night weekend curfew for the 
city’s teenagers. 


Ralph W. Whelan, executive | 


_ legislative action in an area that deserves calm, thoughtful 
Youth Board, said that he was | 


director of the New York City 


“unalterably opposed” to any cur- 
few. “If the curfew were en- 
forced,” said Whelan, whose or- 
oppo works directly with 

of New York’ s estimated 110 
teenage 


ngs, “you would have 
a real r 


llion - your hands,” 


WHAT'S the answer? None of~ 


the social workers interviewed 
had any simple solution for the 
situation. They all agreed that 
while various agencies, such as 
the New York Youth Board and 
community organizations, could 
do a great d os the roots of the 
problem went far beyond the 


realm of the social worker. 


“Certainly, more agencies to 
work with teenagers and greater 


| 


| 


ally degrading about the way in which most metropolitan 


its campaign to overthrow the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Jencks case.” 

“The growing tumult”, the Post says further, “is clearly 
designed to smother free debate and to force frenzied 


appraisal. Now, as so often before, it is being suggested 
that anyone who questions the FBI formula must be a 
hireling or dupe of the Kremlin, and not even chief Justice 
Warren has been spared such attack.” 

Not only is the improved atmosphere in civil liberties 
threatened; our nation’s interest in disarmament and peace- 
ful co-existence is clearly jeoparidzed by the untrammelled 
high jinks of the D. of J. Think hard, Poeir 


HOMICIDE 


THE EISENHOWER Administration has prepared a 
new trick. The previous one—the “clean bomb"—was a flop. 

Now we have the “small war” ruse. The plan, as dis- 
closed by the New York Times, is to direct the public's at- 
tention to “little” or “limited” wars. These wars are to be 
conducted with “small” nuclear weapons. 

The White House propagandists hope to attain sev- 


attention to the teenage gangs 
would be a nimportant first step,’ 
said a street-club worker. 


“Community concern will hel 
more than anything else,” said 
another. “Churches, settlement 
house leaders, local business peo- 
ple, community organizations 
and a decent-minded cop on the 
beat can do a lot of good.” 

“In the final analysis,” said a 
social worker at one of New 
York’s leading youth’ projects, 


AFL-CIO ~ 


CHICAGO-—The Brotherhood of 
Railway Traininen Jast week form- 
ally applied for membershpi in the 
AFL-CIO. 

The largest of the railway broth- 
erhoods as ‘ed: ‘for membership after 
a referendum of its 210,000 mem- 
bers voted -for affiliation by more 


a _ to fall into a a 
tern 0 ngewe ‘Everything 
around him, from the artificalle- 
induced standards of Madison 
Ave. to the glorifieation of bru. 


tality in comic books and the 
movies helps to point him in that 
direction. 


“Get a kid like that into a 
gang, he went on, “because he 
oesn’t get enough attention at |than 4 to I. 
home or because there’s nothing | The éxecutive council of the 
better to do, or for any: other: /AFL-ClO. has the enthocthy to ae 
reason. Then get one ortwo seri reniti thee BRT “you'll have to change society.” 
; . $hoote 3 348 Mths “9 e sa bi InMHIGO lsnbivitus lo (resid Jae DissacY Duis INCH BA igath a] 
pet asi ve yalovue ode §=gstiow tal ne al e seodd we base pds ee ute dea 


eral objectives with this latest effort. It is intended to ob- 
scure the continuing danger of H-bomb tests and H- 
bomb production, to conceal Dulles’ sabotage of the Lon- 
don disarmament conference. Most important, it is hoped, 
that by this means the people will be convinced that “little” 
atomic wars need not lead to a world holocaust. 

We Americans are supposed to become resigned to, 
what the New York Times calls, a “ of warfare rou mer 
ly» a Maes tne eyane ape. 


ON THE WAY 


The Blinding Star 
In Democratic Skies 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

A NEW star has appear- 
ed in the American political 
firmament. The name is 
Johnson—Lyndon B., who 
arose out of Texas, glowed 
in the U. S. Senate, and now is 
approaching his zenith along the 
curving path of compromise. 
Johnson's mo- 
tive force is 
the clever, 
complicated 
maneuver . 
calculated to 
keep united 
under his 
leadership the 
die-hard Dix- 
iecrats and : 
the fieyiest of pro-civil rights lib- 
erals. 

The Texan, unlike many of his 
southern colleagues, is an oratey. 
He deals in soft-spoken plati- 
tudes and betrays an uncanny 
knowledge of Senate procedure 
which he uses adeptly to accom- 
plish his purposes. ; 

Fer example this year ‘his 
party needed a civil rights bill 


and the semblance of a united 


party fer the 1958 and 1960 elec- 
tion campaigns. Johnson 

res ity for realizing - both. 
To the liberals he promised to 
held the. southerners in check 
and prevent an embarrassing fili- 
buster; to the southerners he 
promised liberal aid in getting 
a bill that would not be “oner- 
ous” er even objectionable to the 
South. 

7 


BURING the five-week period 
of the civil rights debate in the 
Senate, Johnson was “Mr. Demo- 
crat.” No other voice from the 
Democratic leadership outside 
the Senate dared to intervene. 
The high moral ground, backed 
by id constitutional back- 
ground, was taken by a handful 
ef Democratic senators. They 
pointed to the irrefutable fact 
that Negroes were being denied 
the right to vote im large areas 
of the South. They presented 
statistics and documented testi- 
mony. They argued the moral 
responsibility of the U. S. govern- 
ment to protect the individual 
citizen in. exercising basic sover- 
eignty and suffrage _rights. 

But Johnson had other fish to 


fry. He had been bitten by the- 


Presidential bug. His most re- 
liable base was the 20-odd south- 
ern political leaders who hold 
Senate seats. As the Majority 
Leader of the Senate he had 
weight to throw around, punitive 
measure which could be taken 
against those northern liberals 
who failed to do his bidding. 
* 


JOHNSON could use his in- 
fluence in the House, where fel- 


low-Texan Sam Rayburn is 
Speaker, for or against the au- 
thorization of the high dam. on 
Hell's Canyon. He could dangle 
committee chairmanships and 
memberships. He threatens by- 
poees much-needed legislation 

aving to do with easing U. S. 
immigration policies, social wel- 
fare, and economic policy. 

Morality had nothing to do 
with any move Johnson made. 
He sought to take no position for 
which he would have to exercise 
leadership and persuasion to get 
his followers to accept. His 
leadership is strictly from the 
carrot and the club administered 
in a low register accompanied 
by the soft drawl. 


* 


BUT Johnson has been not 
only the symbol but the soul of 
the Democratic Party during 
these days. For in mangling the 
civil rights bill, diluting it to the 
taste of Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia, Johnson had the expert 
aid of outstanding liberals in the 
Democratic high command, 

It was Clinton B. Anderson of 
New Mexico, the former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who fathered 
the amendment striking out the 
provision empowering the federal 


government to enlorce the guar- | 


antees of the 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution. Joseph C. 
O’Maheney of Wyoming intro- 
duced the jury trial amendment. 
But James Reston, of the N. Y. 
Times has revealed that this in- 


strument of emasculation was | 


drafted by two former New 
Dealers and Fair Dealers—Dean 
Acheson and Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Aad to top it off, Adlai Steven- 
son, twice his party's Presidential 
candidate, announced on his first 


day in the country after a long | 


overseas vacation, that Lyndon 

B. Johnson is the Democrats’ 
mg contender for the 1960 

Presidential nominee. 

There is a charm or a. power 
in clever maneuver that passes 
all understanding. . 

But it does remind us ‘of a 

rsistent slogan raised by the 

epublicans in the 1956 election 
campaign and picked up by al- 
most the entire Negro press: “A 
Vote for the Democrats 
Vote for James O. Eastland.” It 


ment by an NAACP leader that 
“Eastland is an albatross around 
the Democratic Party:s neck.” 
Are Johnson and Stevenson 
and Acheson and Cohen out to 
prove these two propositions? 
Have they been so dazzled by the 
tinselly brightness of the John- 
ston star that they have been 
blinded to political reality? 
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Life in Comrades Outaide”, Say Sacco and Vansetti 
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LATIN America is passing 
through a difficult stage. It is 
the target of an intensified 


onslaught by American im- 
perialism. The new stage be- 
gan with the aggression against 
Guatemala—one of the most cynical 
and criminal acts in the modern 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 

The aggression against Cuate- 
mala has had far-reaching implica- 
tions. On the one hand, it showed. 
up American imperialism for what: 
it is, ‘but, on the other, it tended 
‘to demoralize part of the Latin 
| American bourgeoisie which favor- 
ed an independent policy. There is 
‘no underestimating the psycholo- 
| gical effect of the Guatemalan in- 


American governments made con- 
'cessions to Washington. 

| Let me cite a few examples by 
way of illustration. The | 
‘government of Velasco Ibarra, | 
|which has steered a comparatively | 
‘independent course, yielded to’ 
Washington's pressure after Guate- 
‘mala. 


‘ . s 
ene grcond example is Bolivie,> (© sft the evils sad ell the misery’ 


where the government of Paz Es- 
_tenssoro came to power with popu- 
lar support. It introduced a num- 
ber of reforms that conformed with | 
the national aspirations of the peo-' 
0 But again economic pressure’ 
‘by the American 


monopolies, | 
coupled with the threat.of a “sec-' 
ond Guatemala,” compelled it to 
make substantial concessions to the 
United States. 

Covernment circles in Bolivia 
j and Ecuador condemned the attack 
on Guatemala as “perfidious and| 


‘unprovoked aggression.” But they battlefield im which to fight 


did not oppose the aggressors—they 
| preferred compliance. 
* 


LATIN AMERICAN politicians 
usually pose as opponents of Amer- 
‘ican imperialism in order to. gain} 
power. But their patriotism vanish- 
.es as soon as they are installed in 
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Were Moving Toward Freedom 


In Latin America—Neruda 


By PABLO NERUDA | J 


To Save Their Lives 
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not for the backing they get from/the things stolen fram the print 

the American imperialists. U. S.|shop were found. is m it 

policy is a Pandora's box—the source! plain that the ao gee had had a 
. 


and in the r 
our people have to suffer. Latin’ 
American reaction has always re-| 
lied on Washington for support. 

® 


ANOTHER example. Eduarde 
Frey, a leader of the Catholic Na- 
tional Falange Party, was elected 


sin rooren puuaxs wo it, Say yo 
of appeali to “defen sry gee ely candidate for the presidency. 
dom and democracy” in Eastern|3&t when he voted in the Senate 
Eur As a Latin American, I can os a ge ior the Ib- 
say that if Mr. Du were to go|”. a, oe merous 
to. Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador Middle class and independent 
or other parts of Central and South) a gs hy Bon oe Ayre 
America, he would find a huge) cand pg an See uty e 


for?" 
Sentai aad “o% a inst the interests of the peo- 


I do not wish to imply that Latin . core ; : 
America faces a Care uture. I aan| That incident is symptomatic. It 


firmly convinced that the forces of shows that democratic and patriotic 
freedom and democracy will ments are deeply rooted not 


triumph. And this faith in victory,°™!y among the workers, but 
a> hapad aie Uiiensenite Sachs eben tee the national bourgeoisie 


show that Washington’s “shock| 224 imtellectuals. Now that the 


| office. Of course, that does not:cure” in Gyatemala has not killed: rustration caused by the Guate- 


‘apply in all cases; but it is true 
‘im all too many cases. 
| I might cite the example of my | 


‘own country, Chile. Ibanez, and 
hefore him Gonzalez Videla, as- 
sured the 
|pursue a democratic and indepen- 
‘dent _—_ That promise was 
ox! ept. Yet Chile has the big- 
| gest “labor movement in Latin 
America, with well organized and 
united trade unions. students 
and the working class youth are in} 
|the progressive camp. The iatellec- 
tuals, with few exceptions, demand 
a change of policy. 


1. 


One can well imagine how strong} 


tries where the reactionaries, work- 
ing hand-in-glove with Wall Street, 
‘can falsify the people's will. 

Latin American dictators would 
| have a hard time indeed were it 


ple that they would already strong enough to 
| 


Se o setelaiiete ahem al: iin shade Brersergircr domination is in coun-j}40 put the blame on participants in 


search in the home of the Santi- 


Latin American h of a brighter, mala events is wearing off, the na- 
future. True, Spe aN — not tional bougeoisie and patriotic 
yet mustered the forces needed to| minded in uals are looking for 
attack the chief bastions of reaction) S°lutions to the ing domestic 
and foreign capital. But they are 29d international problems that 
feat face our countries. This is especi- 
their enemies in individual encount-| ally noticeable in Brazil, where the 
ers. moyement has spread to wide sec- 
Again let me cite an example tions of the population and is 
from my own country. Not so long rapidly gaining momentum. 

ago there was a sehicietubatoal | The U. S. State’ Department 
raid on the Horizonte plant, where| wants to see Latin America an 
the newspapers El Siglo, Noticias| obedient tool of Washington; it 


ide Ultima Hora and other Left pub-| wants to turn our republics into 


lications were printed. The presses! American colonies.“We refuse te 
were smashed and valuable prop-| follow that path. I feel sure that 
erty removed. The authorities tried| our countries will adyance aleng 
ithe path of independence to a 
the demonstrations against brighter future. The history of 
transport. fares! However, public; Latin America is proof that their 
pressure forced them to order a peoples possess the courage and 
| militancy needed to achieve that 
ago chief of police, where some of goal. 
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“The meg in ‘Charleston prison| 
irits, and Vanzetti has! 
eloquence not 


He called old men from high places 


ident of Harvard Urtiversity throw 


. “The World has always. believed 


Vanzetti—30 Years Ago 


rs elsewhere in our time. They|write under their own namés, 
re too bright; we shield our eyes Straining its interpretation of this 
and kilb . We are the dead, privilege the World allowed Mr. 
and in us there is not feeling or | Heywood Broun to write two ar- 


imagination nor the terrible tor-| sien 
See special articles 


ment of lust for justice. 
“Governor Fulled never had any Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
Art Shields 


intention in all his investigation but 
to put a new and higher polish up- 
on the proceedings. The justice % Walter Lowenfels 
‘ 
Joseph North 
Pages 6, 7, 8 
it 


the business was not his concern. 


He ho to make it respectable. 


Te 


ticles on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
in which he expressed his personal 
im-jopinion with the utmost extrava- 
? It is ganze, , 

_ “The World then instructed him, 
now that he had made his own-po- 
sition clear, to select other subjects 
for. his next articles, Mr. Broun, 


to stand behind his chair so that 
he might seem to speak with all 
the authority of a high priest. or a 
Pilate. .. What more car these im- 
migrants from Italy ex 
not every prisoner who has a pres- 


on the switch for him.” 

Ralph Pulitzér, the publisher, re- 
plied with. a statement in the 
World: | 
in allo: the fullest possible ex- 

individual, opinion to, | 
those of its special writers who 


: 
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The Caged Sea 


By BEN LEVIN 
HAVE prices gone so high that the cost 

of even looking at a fish is 90 cents? 
Season after season I walked on the board- 
_walk at Coney Island.and stopped to study 
a big signboard on which was pictured the 


new Aquarium to be built in the 
sandy waste between the sea and 
the subway. And then, after, my 
desire was at¢his highest to relive F 
again those hours of wonderment; 
} spent in the old freé Aquarium® 
at the Battery, I was met at the 
entrance of the new building with 
a placard that said: Adults, 90 
cents; children -under 12, 45 
cents. 
The money was needed, I was 
informed, to build two more ex- 
tensions, but it seemed strange that the~city could, 
in my childhood days, afford to show its fish free. 
but that now, with the nation rich beyond the radi- 
cals *dreams, it must rob the fishes’ friends. 
But television helped me to pass the 90-cent 
barrier. read witin delight the announcement that 


= ~ . . 
sonny Fox would on a Sunday noon take his young 


friends, Joan and Jimmy, through the new Coney 
Island Aquarium, in the “Let’s Take a Trip” series, 
and I turned the dial with great expectations. 

: . 


s 

OLAF THE WALRUS, the. barking baby, was 
the main attraction, and this 16-month little giant 
amused me and the kids with his ballplaying. We 
also heard him talk, but skillful as was the dubbing 
in of a walrus-voice, none of us was fooled. 

Later we met Christopher Coates, director of 
the aquarium, who looked like Olaf’s father, but we 


still were under no illusions that Olaf was luman. 
Electric eels were a sinister sight, and the guide 

gave us a scholariy lecture about them. They were 

3'2 feet long, they can grow to 8 feet and weigh 


50 pounds, and when excited they discharge up to 
650 volts of electricity, twice the strength of a 


household socket. 


Then there was the baracuda, the tiger of the 
sea, whose acquaintance I first made in the Dick 
Tracy comics, where he was the symbol of torture 
and death. The guide, however, said he won't at- 
tack us unless he thinks we're another fish, though 


we were 
that the 
clusions. 


An albino fish, which breathes air and whose 
fins were beginning to resemble limbs, was cited as 
a possible “missing link,” hundreds of millions of 


years ago, between the sea and the land. 
4 


THE SEA HORSE, however, impressed me 
most. This creature, which looks like a chess knight, 
with a tail in place of the pedestal, is never ‘more 
than 12 inches long. The Aquarium ‘evidently con- 
siders it good box office, for the entrance, at which 
yeu pay your admission fee, is decorated with its 
image. It swims by a rapid rotation of a dorsal fin, 
but stays still for long periods by wrapping its tail 


around some coral or seaweed. 


The sea horse, it turned out, was a better ex- 
ample than the birds and bees in enlightening kids 
about sex. Its method of reproduction is at the same 
time the simplest and the most interesting there 


ever was. 


The female produces about 100 eggs in the 
spring or summer, and these she puts into tHe belly 
pouch of the male, who then-carries them for 40 to 


50 days until they hatch. 


There is an old French poem, “Aucassin and 
Nicolette,” that includes a story about a king who 
is pregnant while the queen leads the army. Here 


in nature is the story come ‘o life. 


One doesn’t know which sea horse is the she 


horse. 


At any rate, we can say that this little chess 
knight of the briny deep is the most chivalrous of 
husbands, going beyond the call of the most exacting 


of marital duties. 
* 


THE TELEVISION, TRIP interested me in the 
general subject of aquariums, and I learned that as 
far back as 2500 B. C. Sumerians kept living fish for 


focd, that the ancient Romans had pet Moray eels, 
and the Chinese domesticated the carp more than 
2,000 years ago. 

‘The cruelest and most decadent practice in re- 
gard to fish was followed by the Romans of the first 
century. It would shock even fishermen who don’t 
mind, as I do, the thought of pulling a living creature 


out of the sea by means of a hook in his mouth, - 


though my sympathy with newly caught fish’staring 
at me with their Picasso eyes does not prevent me 
from eating my sea friends with gusto and with 
tartar sauce or lemon. 
But it seems to me symbolic of the barbarous 
cruelty bred in the citizens of a refined slave society 
that the Romans of the first century, who were the 
first to put fish into glass containers, did so not to 


keep the fish alive: but “to watch theri change of 


eolor.as they died.” ,iTe: 


* ie a 


— no airtight, nor watertight, guarantee 
aracuda might not draw overhasty con- 
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‘Elizabetta, | Know You: 
| Heard You at Lawrence 


By ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 

SOMETIMES it seems like 
yesterday, though it is nearly 
87 years agd, that I first met 
Sacco and Vanzetti, so vivid 
are their personalities in my 
memory. Self-styled “anarchists”~ 
they -were social idealists, opposed 
to exploitation and man’s inhumar- 
ity to man. Their ideas of how a 
future free society would be at- 
tained were vague. But they asso- 
ciated themselves actively with 
unions and strikes and efforts to 
defend victims of the brutal Pal- 
mer raids of 1919-1920. 

Sacco worked in a shoe factory 
in Brockton, Mass. Vanzetti had 
been blacklisted for leading a strike 
in Plymouth, Mass., in a. cordage 
factory. He then became a fish 
SS small business man,” 
ve humorously describes himself. 
In 1920 he came to New York to 
investigate the mysterious disap- 
— of one of his anarchist 
riends—Andrea Salsadeo. 

He was shocked t6 discover that 
Salsadeo was held a private prison- 
er of the Department of Justice 
agents, in their Park Row office. 
He had planned to visit the Statue 
of Liberty, but rushed back to 
Massachusetts to organize a protest 
meeting. Long afterwards he told 
me how disappointed he was not 
to see the Lady with the Lamp. 

Two days after Salsadeo’s mys- 
terious death, Sacco and Vanzetti 
were arrested. Thus began the in- 
famous New England frame-up, 
paralleling that of Tom Mooney, 
and of Dreyfus in France. A seven- 
year titanic struggle resulted, which 
spread asound the world and made 
the names of these two obscure 
workers immortal. 

* 

EN addition to being what of- 
ficials then called “agitators,” Sacco 
and Vanzetti were foreign born— 
[talians—another crime in those 
days. Prejudice ran high in the 
small New England towns, even 
among other workers. 

Newspapers referred to them as 


“Italian bandits.” So-called “iden- - 


tifications” were “I knew he was a 
foreigner by the way he ran,” and 
“a foreigner with a moustache.” 
One woman witness spoke of “the 
blue look foreigners have when 
they shave,” as a way for her to 
identify Sacco. | 

I have given many details of the 
cruxification of Sacco and Vanzet- 


ti, from May, 1920, to August, 


—— — ——— 


Robert Minor, the foremost po- 


ditical cartoonist of his time, for 


many years on the staff of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch and later of 
Pulitzer’s New York World, be- 
came a Communist leader who in- 
spired many crusades to free labor, 
Negro and political prisoners. Be- 
low is an account of his visit to 
Vanzetti in Charleston Prison, Bos- 
ton; 


A DAUMIER hung on 
Bob’s wall, his ~favorite, A 
man of noble face, great eyes, 
a heavy mustache, lies on the 
prison stones of a cell, chain- 


ed by heavy links to a wall. A 
Something in 

s face speaks of a will as strong 
as chains, stronger. A single sun- 
beam streams into the dark, bare 
cell as though Daumier is sayin 
there will be light. Yes, sons o 
iabor, there will be light,-Bob’s 
credo as it was the old Commu- 
nard’s, and no issue of the Lib- 
erator those days passed without 
l,is outcry on behalf of workingmen 
i prison. 

And the list was Jong, growing 
longer daily as the strikes swept 
on; the workingmen, asking. bread, 
were given chains, like Daumier’s 
man, Many of the editorials, un- 
signed were Bob's: you recognized 
his style, as though he 


had signed || ‘the 


1927, in my book, “I Speak My 
Own Piece.” Unfortunately, going 


to prison in January, 1955, made - 


it impossible for me to complete 
the tragic story, which I plan to do 
in the second book. 

But from the day I met Sacco 
and Vanzetti I was convinced of 
their innocence of the sordid crime 
of which they were accused. As 
organizer of the Workers’ Defense 


. Union in New York, I had become 


interested in their cases. I well re- 
member when I first miet Nicola 
Sacco, at Dedham jail in October, 
1920. My heart and mind, all my 
strength and efforts, were enlist- 
ed in their defense from that very 
hour. : 

He was 30 years old, slim, erect, 
handsome, with flashing eyes and, 
a friendly smile. He greeted me 
with enthusiasm, “Elizabetta, I 
kriow you. I heard you speak for 
the Lawreace oc eated 


HE warmly greeted Fred Moore, 
his lawyer, and Mary Heaton Vorse, 
the writer, who accompanied me. 
He told us of his life and -views 
on “the Idea,” as he called his so- 
cial faith—“No government, no po- 
‘lice, no judges, no bosses, no au- 
thority, autonomous groups of peo- 
ple working in cooperation, the peo- 
pie owning everything, distribute 
»y needs, equality, justice, com- 
radeship, love each other’—these 
eager words poured from his lips. 

He said he was ready to die for 
the people, for “the Idea.” But not 
for “gun man job.” His hands were 
the skilled hands of a shoemaker; 
they were for work—not for killing. 
“To steal money—to kill a poor man 
for money! This is insult to me!” he 
said. 

He threw back his head and ex- 
claimed passionately: “I am inno- 
cent, Elizabeth, I no do this thing!” 
This vehement cry, “I innocente! 
You are. killing an innocent man!” 
were the words he shouted at the 
bloodthirsty judge and craven jury 
months later. He died seven years 
later with these same words on his 
lips. 

* 

A FEW days later I went to see 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti in Charles- 
town prison, a horrible dungeon, 
now torn down. He was 30 years 
old, but appeared older, heavier, 
slower in his movements than 
Sacco. He had_a- whimsical sense 


- of humor and the same idealistic 


unworldiness of Sacco. He, too, 
calmly reiterated. their innocence 
and confidence. that they would 


his name to them. His crusading 
fervor on behalf of Mooney never 
diminished, and the times were 
enchaining new Mooneys every 
day. 

Warren Billings, he writes in the 
August 1923 issue, was presented 
a silver bugle which he is learn- 
ing to play in his cell at Folsom. 

“The. irony hurts,” Bob cries. 
“Is this all we can do for our po- 
litical prisoners?” Billings, he re- 
minds the reader, took a life sen- 
tence quietly. “It might well have 
been the gallows,” rather than to 
escape “by the slightest’ evasion 
that might have hurt Mooney’s de- 
fense,” “And what do we do about 
it, We give Billings a silver Cor- 
net.” And, Bob roars, “For God's 
sake, blow it, eo blow it!” 


THE. NEXT week he traveled 
to Boston, to Charleston jail, to 
sce Bartolomeo Vanzetti, Nicolo 


Sacco. A trusty moved @ tin buc- 
ket in a distant corner of the jail 
and the sound echoed. through. the 
concrete “like the yelping of a 
thousand iron coyotes,” The smell 
is like that of an ill-kept bathroom 
and Bob thinks that a human being 
living year by year in this place 
could think of nothing but how 
tb out. And here came Van- 


BOB did not jecognize him from 
photograhs he had seen, Why ~ 


— ———— = 


eee ae -- 


——— - —_—-- - 


go free when the facts were finally the scene of the crim 


made known. My heart was heavy 
as I left this good and simple man. 
I remembered my friend Joe Hill, 
whom I had. visited in prison in 
Utah a few years before and who 
had been done to death by the 
rifles of executioners. But I said, 
“Be of good cheer. We will do“ our 


best.” e 
The prosecution, as in the 
Mooney case, depended solely on 
“identifications.” No, attempt was 
ever made to connéct the stolen 


$18.000 with them or their friends. 


. Both defendants testified on their~ 


own behalf, explaining why they 
refused to name friends or tell of 
their activities at the time .of ar- 
rests, since the prosecution made 
a big point of this as “lying.” 
Twenty-eight people who were at 


this man is a tall, soft-eyed peas- 
ant with a big bushy mustache, 
walking the stone corridors as 
though he were still in a wheat 
field. 

Vanzetti took both Bob's hands 
in his, smiling beautifully, saying 
in his heavy musical accent that he 


had known Bob through his draw- 
ings and writings for years. This 
is Daumier’s man walking through 
the frame. Bob began to talk of 
Vanzetti’s case and the tall, mild- 
eyed peasant seemed surprised, 
perhaps a mite impatient. Was 
that all Bob had come to talk 
about? Vanzetti seemed to want 
to get to another subject, and soon 
it comes out. “And tell me, Com- 
rade Bob, what is happening in 
Rooshia.” They talked and the 


— asked many questions, of- 
j 


berty in the new country, how 
did the workers live, what manner 
of man was Lenin; the others, and 
Bob replied, thoughtfully, deserib- 
ing his own and his 


own political evolution to the cause 


a —— 


had not seen them 
others testified that t 
away at the exact ti 


no avail. The verdic 
* 


THE New Engla 
ties Committee im 
the verdict of millic 
said: “They were de 
tial ingredients of a § 
ing has occurred t 
way shaken, our 
Nicola Sacco and Bs 
zetti. In fact our 
greater today—we h 
story, have seew ther 
We sincerely believ 
nocent.” 

The verdict was 
shocked incredulity 
(Continued on 


Daumier’s Man Comes Thru the Fran 


his bush of a mus 
‘ how he fought a fist 
when a young neig 
His divinity. In 
migrant took so big 
that businessmen fr 
work to quench 
heart. A crime had 
to Vanzetti, to get 
iron prison where t 
is. It was duly : 
cient number of 
hired and coached, 
Vanzetti in the shad 
Bob described 
view of a pamphlet 
“The Story of a F 
Through it, he saic 
*of.“rather too gré 
ness, and a .bewi 
in assertion of fai 
Vanzetti: “I am, 
wrote, “and I will 
instant (unless I 
that I am in erro 
communist, beca 
cemmunism is the 
form of social con 
know that only 


‘writer of this ca 
shoot down two 


I.” 
e [From Joseph 


“Robert Minor: 


sader.” (Internati ; 
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Just ‘a Fish Peddler for Freedom 


By ART SHIELDS 

- Bartolemeo Vanzetti didn’t 
call himself a poet. He was 
much too modest for that. He 
was just “a poor fish peddler,” 
who fought for workers free- 


dom, he said. But few poems have 
mofe beauty, agony and triumph 
‘than those lines of Vanzetti on the 
photograph opposite this page. 

The FBI and the New England 
textile barons didn't care for free- 
dom and poetry, however. And 
Vanzetti was strapped in a chair 
and 2,000 volts shot through him in 
the Big House near Boston. 

His friend Nicolo Sacco, a young 
shoe worker, died with him. The 
date of this crime was Aug. 22, 
1927. That's just 30 years ago next 
Thursday. 

No frame-up. was ever fouler. 
Nor have any two murders roused 
the world to more anger and grief. 
And I'll give a few glimpses of 
this famous case as I witnessed it 
from the beginning. For I knew 
both men from the first vear of 
their seven-year fight for life. 

* 

I LEARNED to. love those 
strong, kindly men, as we talked of 
many things with their prison bars 
around us. Each had led struggles 
of their fellow workers. And. they 
liked to speak of the happy future, 
when workers would get the fruit of 
their toil, and all men and womien 
could enjoy the birds and trees to- 
gether. 

And they never weakened at. the 
thought of death. 

I came into the case in early No- 
vember, 1920, at the call of Eliza- 

eee — beth Gurley Flynn, who did so 
p testified they much to save them. And I rushed 
there. Many 6 Boston at once. For the case had 
ey were miles won no attention outside of a few 
* But all = workers’ papers in Htalian and Span- 
was “guilty. ish, and some scurrilous bits in the 
capitalist press. 

But a real campaign was begin- 
ning. A lawyer, who had exposed 
several western frame-ups had 
ied the essen- come. And new evidence was ap- 
air trial. Noth- pearing. 
at has in any . é 
~ cree m’ SACCO and Vanzetti were ar- 
oo an. gested in May in the backwash of 
confidence is To eee ker ep 2 
aad shots the terrible Red Raids.”-Some 10, 
on the stand, 000 foreign born workers had been 

they are jn- Pulled in by Attorney General A. 

’ Mitchell Palmer and J. Edgar 
* Hoover, the present FBI chief. And 
Sacco and Vanzetti were grabbed 
in Brockton, Mass., by local cops 
as they were about to hold a meet- 
ing to protest an FBI murder. 
The FBI victim was Andreas Sal- 
f sedo, a close friend of Vanzetti. He 
had pitched to his death from the 
14th story window of the Bureau 
of Investigation on Park Row, New 
York City. This was “murder,” said 
a New York American editorial a 
day or two later. And the manu- 
script of a protest manifesto was in 
Sacco’s pocket when the cops got 
em. 


1 Civil Liber- 
pdiately stated 
ns when they 


protested with 
around the 
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ache, he told 
fight for Jesus 
bor scoffed -at 
erica the im- 
part in strikes 

t detectives to 
e fire in that 
to be attached 
him into the 
e electric chair 
anged; a suffi- 
itmesses were 
And here sat 
pw of the chair. 
s visit in a re- 
Vanzetti Wrote, 
pletarian Life.” 
l, runs a strain 
at soft-hearted- 
Jering modesty 
” He quoted 
the prisoner 

> until the last 
ould discover 
) an anarchist- 
» I believe that 
most humane 
act, because I 
ith liberty can 


able, and com- 


oncluded, “with 
weakness. The 
schism did not 
me’ to steal a 
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They marched 


The two young Italians were 
third-degreed as “dangerous radi- 
cals” at first. But the charge was 
soon switched to “murder.” And 
they were made the goats for an 
unsolved payroll robbery killing in 
South Braintree, Mass., the month 
before. 

The. charge seems _ ridiculous 
now. The payroll killing was a 
highly professional job. It was a 
cold-blooded murder as well. And 
two FBI agents (Lawrence Lether- 
man and Fred J. Wevand) later ad- 
mitted under oath that the FBI 
men knew that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were innocent. 


BUT the FBI felt that “a convic- 
tion of Sacco and Vanzetti for mur- 
der would be one way of disposing 
ef them,” said Letherman, who had 


headed the Boston office of the 
Bureau of Investigation. 

So the FBI threw its undercover 
army into the frame-up campaign. 
And the blood of Sacco and Van- 
zetti is on the FBI's hands. For 
Felix Frankfurter, the present Su- 
preme Court justice, well said in 
a book in 1927 that: 

“Facts have been disclosed, 
and not denied by the prosecu- 
tion, to show that the case 
against Sacco and Vanzetti was 
part of a collusive effort between 
the district attorney and agents 
of the Department of Justice to 
rid the country of those Italians 
because of their Red activities” 

I think the plot would have fail- 
ed had Sacco and Vanzetti not been 
betrayed from within. They were 
betrayed by their first attorney, a 
Boston labor lawyer, who after- 
wards became a law partner of the 
district attorney. 

The eT came when Van- 
zetti was framed in another case 
that summer. 

* 

THE D. A. and the FBI wanted 
to bring Vanzetti into the murder 
trial with a criminal record -against 
him. So they framed him on an- 
another charge of attempting an- 
other holdup which failed. And the 
treacherous lawyer let the crooks 
smear him at. will. 

The climax came when the judge 
told the jury that “this man (Van- 
zetti) .. . is an enemy of our exist- 
ing ifstitutions.” 

And the traitor didn’t object. 

The judge—Webster Thayer of 
Wooster, Mass—was a tool of the 
plotters to the end. But a willing 
tool, and a bitter one too. For he 
hated progressive workers as much 
as J. Edgar Hoover himself. And 
the evil old man once boasted to 
a friend: “Did you see what I did 
to those anarchist bastards the other 
day? I guess that will hold them for 
a while.” 

(From an affidavit by Prof. 
James P. Richardson of Dartmouth 
College, who heard the poisonous 


words. ) 
* 
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ups already. But I was still some- 
what naive when I entered the de- 
fense office near Boston’s Scollay 
et wendy And I was frankly amazed 
when I listened to the clean-cut 
woman in our office building one 
fight. 

She was a kindly old lady, who 
always gave us a smile. And she 
called the lawyer and: me aside. 

“I'd be carefil what you put 
in your wastebaskets,” she said. 
“The Department of Justice men 
get them. They told our boss to 
save every scrap of paper from 
this office. They re up to no good, 
young fellows, I tell you.” 

* | 


MEANWHILE the 


against the frame-up was spreading 
overseas. The workers of Italy were 
marching in a big way. A Spanish 
syndicalist in the defense office was 
covering the labor papers of Latin 
America. The Communist parties 
of the world—which were to become 
the mainstays of the campaign in 
later years—were mobilizing labor 
in many lands. Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and Mother Bloor and other 
mass leaders were reaching the 
unions. And by 1922 the AFL’s na- 
tional convention called the con- 
viction of the two Italian workers 
“a ghastly miscarriage of justice.” 

But Sacco and Vanzetti were con- 
victed of “murder” nonetheless. The 
dirty job was done in a witchhunt- 
ing ceurtroom, where the defen- 
dants sat in an iron cage and the 
foreman of the jury (an ex-police 
chief) saluted the flag ostentatious- 
ly every day. The corridor bristled 
with guns of state cops. And Judge 
Thayer called on jurors to do their 
duty like soldier boys “on the battle- 
fields of France.” 

I can only hint at the way the 
frame-up was pulled apart in the 
next years. One State Police Cap- 
tain admitted his testimony was 
framed. The “murder” eyewitnesses 
admitted they had lied. And many 
new witnesses spoke up. 

And it would take a book to. tell 
of the millions of marching men 
and women in those later years. 
The world's best-known intellec- 
tuals were crying for justice.'Albert 
Einstein, George Bernard Shaw, H. 
G. Wells, Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, Martin Anderson, Nexo, 
Edna. St. Vincent Millay were 
among them. And labor's great 
leader, ‘Gene Debs was fighting 
too. 

But the frame-up rolled on. For 
“the momentum of the established 
order required the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti,” said Robert 
Lincoln O'Brien, the owner of the 


Boston Herald and Traveler. 
* 


I WAS there in the final weeks 
when a small army of pickets—our 
own poet, Mike Gold, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay among them—were 
picketing the State House for 
Sacco and Vanzetti. And the cops 
kept arresting them and the pickets 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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About Howard Fast - 

IN THE discussion period at a recent Los 
Angeles meeting, a, young man in a blue sport 
shirt, some husky machinist or carpenter, 
stood up and said, painfully: “It sure was a 
personal tragedy for me when Howard Fast 

turned on the movement. I sure 
had believed in him.” 
A passing remark I made here 
on the subject brought a few let- 
ters from readers, and perhaps I 
should have discussed it more 
fully, and here goes. P 
In his farewell Fast said it was 
the execution of a group of Jewish 
writers on Stalin's command that 
thade him leave. But the truth of 
socialism doesn’t depend on Stalin's 
deeds or misdeeds. Socialism is a 
growing fact of history, not the reflection of one 
man, or the mistakes of one country. The Paris 
Commune failed, but Lenin learned some valuable 
lessons from it. 

Stalin's paranoia was a costly accident of his- 
tory. But the Soviet people Jearned from it, and 
now are making some profound changes in their 
eel system, to guarantee the rights of the individ- 
ual, 

The crimes against the Jews are also heing 
rectified, Anti-Semitism is not a built-in part of 
socialism, as it was with the Nazis. It is the very 
contradiction of socialism, which stands for brother- 
hood of all races and all peoples. 


DURING the late world war against the Nazis. 
certain obscure intriguers tried to persuade Joe 
Louis, the great Negro champion, to remain neutral. 
They reminded him of the wrongs done in America 
to his people—the lynching, persecution, segregation. 

“Hitler ain't going to fix that,” oo Louis smiled, 

Howard Fast might also realize that the H- 
Bomb warriors are not going to be a cure for {ail- 
ures of democracy in the Soviet Union. 

Fast contributed many fine novels to the demo- 
cratic literature of America. ‘For a few years he 
gave freely of his talent and devotion to the social- 
ist cause. He won the coveted Stalin Prize, he 
worked alongside many people whom he respected 
and admired, standing beside Paul Robeson at Peek- 
skill, and for the Rosenbergs. 


SUDDENLY Harry Schwartz, the Russian “ex- 
pert” of the N.Y. Times, appears with an exclusive in- 
terview in which Howard Fast announces his break 
with the movefnent. The statement could have 
been made in the Daily Worker or Morning Frei- 
heit, in Mainstream magazine, of which he was an 
editor, in the Nation or the National Guardian. 

But he-chose the N.Y. Times and its specialist 
in anti-Soviet war. I find-something repulsive about 
such a choice, The N.Y. Times is one ofthe world’s 
great newspapers, whose sober technique and_vast 
coverage one has to admire. But. it belongs to a 
millionaire, and it has. always been class-conscious. 
From the first, it was the bitter enemy of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. It left nothing undone to destro 
the first workers" state. Walter Lippmann once er 
laborated on a book exposing hundreds of anti- 
Soviet lies and elaborate inventions concocted by 
the Times, and presented by them as genuine news. 


NOBODY can tell me this was part of the 
higher morality that Fast is always insisting upon, 
And it wasn’t very nice, or very moral, to bait the 
fine Russian author, Boris Palevey, formerly his 
friend, in the pages of the Times, Fast taunted Pol- 
evoy with not being free, but under the constant 
censorship of his government, while Fast himself 
was free in America, free as a wild, wild bird. 


YES, FAST said that, when as everyone knows, 
for years no author was more suppressed than How- 
ard Fast.“ 


MONOPOLY capitalism runs the country. Its 


- laws are not meant for freedom, but for profit. _Its 


ways are not the ways of the democratic spirit. 
Offend this vast monster and your books aren't pub- 
lished or reviewed. in the “free press.” Fast used td 
know this and say this. Now he has suddenly begun 
to say the opposite. Why? 

Today nothing can be done or even dreamed 
in a political vacuum. Defending the Jews against 
Stalin, as Fast claims he is doing, he finds himself 
a fellow- traveler of Harry Schwartz and the N.Y. 
Times. They are among those who have bnilt Gen- 
eral Speidel, the Hitler general now in command 


of our allied anti-Soviet armies in Europe. Is West - 


Germany, with its neo-Nazi administrafors, gener- 


als and businessmen, a refuge for the Jew and for— 


democracy? sand how will an H-Bomb war help the 
Jews of America and the Soviet Union? 

To my mind everything seems trivial today 
when it is a under the shadow of the fiery 
mushroom cloud that threatens to wipe out the hu- 
man race. 7 
- |, for one, knowing the powerful falenis of How- 
ard Fast, hope and that these great talents will 
resfst the pressures of war-mongering that now poison 


~all society in America. 


past-is over, let us keep our eyes on the 
future. Let us try to make sure that the human race 
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What a Fish Peddler and Shoemaker 
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Did to American Letters 
By WALTER LOWENFELS wage Professor John Dewey, 


yee _+. |the philosopher, writing in The 
ioe a agg he tan: New Republic in the November 
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OF THE CONSTRUCTION 


An Economic Interpretation of the,;and superior to government and 
Constitution of the United States,| beyond the reach of the property- 
by Charles A. Beard. The Mac-'less majority, combined to set up’a 
millan Company. 330 pp. government that would protect their 


THIS Liberty Book Club rights and personal possessions. Di- 


soil may no tree ever grow... 
The lines are typical of the best 
of the 144 poems that grew out of 


a 


In their own words, Sacco and 
Vanzetti continue to speak to fur- 
|ther generations as they did during 
their seven years in jail, until-the 
final shudder that echoed their end 
went round the world. 


othe § \. oy the — —_ ———_ ™ er i es ae 
tti umiliation akin to that o n addition to t 4 
rect and future benefits, Beard pact o are ace — aga 
selection could scarcely be argues, predominated in the think-' Case On American literature guilt, as if for a share in permit- poets and writers who responded 
Se ak en hae “not an exhaustive article, |"@s such a state of mind as is ex-|there are a number who were in- 
more interesting to the Amer-|'"8.0' Me Gelegates. +72 ioe See -? |hibited in thé record to develop *in'spired to say nothing: T. S. Eliet, 
Contyaty to some critics who|but tovshow the extent to which a country that professes respect|Ezra Pound, Allen T2 This 
ican who is eager to know |have read Bea>u hastily, it is evi-| American poets and prose writers ; amen = nia ’ : ae ry 
for justice and devotion to equality/|list is not a short one and it can- 
more the complex history of — he ee he sana ros! be na 6 sg and moved to express) 144 fraternity.” not be ignored. For the literary 
- the founding of the United States. Sathecr te cas te helal phy themselves. . . . Critics have pointed out that)battle over the issues involved has 
= : ) hoe “ ar eg * My first response was to write/the case acted as a “catalyst” in'not ended 
Originally published in 1913, Pro-/for attempting to secure their inter-|, jew poem. You will find it else-| we f the trilo 4 USA es ; | 
fesSor Beard’s study of the Consti-|ests and to play down the demo-| Where te this issue. It is not my ws gneamge 9 a 8) It now includes something no 
tutional Convention of 1787 re-|cratic aspirations of the mass of | Fest on the cen “This hes 4 y John Dos Passos, ough only|one of us foresaw. Letters 
maifis lively and informative read- eo who fought and. won thel| 3.3037 a a .. |& portion bears directly on Sacco} statements by Sacco and Vanzetti 
y peop! g ublished thirty years ago Politi-| id ' 
ing, for time has brightened his in-| Revolution. What he does do, how-| Cally speaking, I in hon among! Vanzetti. a have themselves become part of 
sights and has added luster to his|ever, is to say in effect: Let us look! the com let! g boter ing yy F< American writing. Extracts will be 
conceptions. behind the myths of the Constitu-| 6 one ry pome: i ‘@ Aaaricen| EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY, found in several anthologies of po- 
The significance of Beard’s in-|tion, let us consult the sources and os thet historians mow ‘tell nse most widely read poet of theietry and of prose. 
uiry is that it broke the mold of|examine the thoughts of the times, — s|20's visited the Governor in a final 
thinking about the convention|/and then let us construct a picture} #8 ™ |personal plea, and picketed during 
whereby sectional interests com-!of what really happened. This is) What Some of Us Did the last anguished days. She wrote 
romised their differences in a) the way, Beard says, to discern the Several members of the Daily three poems and an eloquent prose 
Lies of high-mindedness and self- Washer stalf- have cadtuieubell te piece on the case. 
abnegation to produce what Lord the Gatun and Vennetl Mencia: 


forces of history in actual opera- 
tion. 


With her on the picket line were 
Art Shields wrote the fist 


Heywood Broun, Lola Ridge; John, a 
pamphlet on the case in 1921. A Howard Lawson, Dorothy Parker,| The role that writers played was 
| poem by A. B. Magil is included 


Dos Passos, Mike Cold, Ettore|not insignificant, but it was net 
| im the 1928 Sacco and Vanzetti |ella, and of course, hundreds of|enough. It was in October, 1921 
| poetry anthology. Mike. Gold's 


workers and liberals. . 
| piece, “It's a Fine Day, Said Gov- |. he death we meant for them) French literary 
_ernor Fuller” appeared in the 


became our own,” the poet Witter | sent his. 
tion of the Daily |Bynner wrote. Arthur Davison! America: } 

Worker Aug. 27 1927. it is ne Ficke said in a sonnet: “Upon this (Continued on page 10) 

by the rly historians of the 


f 
case as “representative of really | They Wrote About Sacco and Vanzetti .... 
excellent work in American jour- 

THE LETTERS OF SACCO AND VANZETTI, edited by Marion 


nalism of the twenties.” (See “The 
Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti,” Denman Frankfuster and Gardner Jackson, 1928. 
) PLAYS 


GODS OF THE LIGHTNING; Maxwell Anderson and Harold Hick- 
erson, 1928. 
WINTERSET, Maxwell Anderson, 1935. 


Acton later called “the most “| This procedure seems rudimen- 
fect instrument ever struck off by 


the mind ot man vad ; tary, when you come to think of it, 


What Beard demonstrated was! Dut in 1913 it was a novel concept, 
that the Constitution was also (and /and it resulted in Beard’s revealing 
perhaps primarily) a product of the} portrait of propertied economic in- 
economic interests of the delegates} perest ah week Thun he olfee és 
to the convention. This bold view|, ,. ; | 
was regarded at the time as a little |Benind-the-scene roundup of the) 
short = geared but today the éco-| holdings of the various delegates, | 
nomic foundations of the Constitu-|their class connectiens and their | 
tion are widely accepted. private thoughts on property and 

“The Constitution,” Beard main-| government. He shows how these’ 
tains, “was not created by ‘the | considerations were reflected in dis-| 
whole people’ as the jurists have cussion and voting on various sec- 
said; neither was it created by ‘the tions of the Constiuttion and how 
states’ as Southern nullifiers long they were influential in obtaining) 
contended; but it was the work of|the document's ratification in a 
a consolidated group whose imter-' skeptical political environment. - 


: 


special mention: 
“The Case of Sacco and Van- 
zetti in Cartoons from the Daily 


| , 1989. 


ests knew no state boundaries and 
were truly national in their scope.” 
Four groups of personalty im- 


terests, Beard found, were adver- 


Beard, in this book, was a young | 
and conscientious historian-investi-| cartoons are conceived with great 
gator, not the anachronism he was) originali and executed with | 
to become in the 1930s. It is, there-. masterful technique.” 


Worker,” by Fred Ellis: “His 14 


THE MALE ANIMAL, James Thurber and Elliot 
THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE, in the radio series 
tional Years,” 1947. . 


Sensa- 


NOVELS 


sely affected under the Articles 
of Contederation: money, public 
securities, manufactures, and trade’ 
and shipping, These groups, agree-| 
ing that private rights of property 


=e wae 
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. POETRY 
The Significance of Concentration|“can ,be lew in gon-competitive every other big case have a lit-| Of the 144 poets who expressed themselves on the case, we cite 
Ratios. Number 1 in a series of|situations and high in competitivelerature of their own. | a few of the better known names: 
reports on the subject of Meas-' ones.” However, I find nothing com-| Bana St. Vincent Millay, Countee Cullen, Lola Ridge, Ettere 
urement of Economic Concen-| The C. of C. method is to ex-'parable to the impact Sacco and! Rella, Witter Bynner, John Gould Fletcher, E. Merril Root, Babette 
tration. Chamber of Commerce} pand each so-called “inadequacy"|Vanzetti have had on our culture.| Deutsch, Clement Wood; James Roty, Arthur Davison Ficke, Wa- 
of the United States. W into a several sentence exposition,!The time, the place, the suspense! liam Ellery Leonard, Michael Gold, Malcolm Cowley, Alfred Kréym- 
ton, D. ca: recently which is clinched. by a quotation | of \ the last months—the “two na- borg. 
30 cents. from a university professor of busi-!tions” of our country that came to OTHERS 
Other literary figures who are on record in some way about the 


fere, best te read this book for the! \_. 
light it sheds on our Constitutional 

origin, remembering that Beard was| Published or caged bons 
a pioneer in the field, not a sooth- a" ; i 9g 
sayer.—G.H. ~ ire | 
. profoundly affected by important 
Sedition days: 
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HEAVENLY DISCOURSES, C. E. S. Wood, 1927. 

BOSTON, Upton Sinclair, 1928. 

PAY DAY, Nathan Asch, 1990. 

WE ACCEPT WITH PLEASURE, Bernard de Voto, 1934. 

THE BIC MONEY, John Dos Passos, 1996. 

JAKE HOME, Ruth McKenney, 1945. 

BERNARD CLARE, james T. Farrell, 1946. 

THE PASSION OF SACCO AND®VANZETTI, Howard Fast, 1953. 
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case: © 

William Allen White, Eugene Lyons, Lewis Mumford, Edmund 
Wilsoa, Dorothy Parker, Heywood Brown, John Dewey, Mar 
Deland, Bliss Perry, Arthur lesinger, Sr., Oswald Carrisoa Vi : 
John Cowper Powys, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Charles 
Beard, Harry Elmer Barnes. 


_ ' . 
By WALTER LOWENFELS 
(Remembering lines by Lola Ridge) 

The marchers 
go round and round as men walk 


when they are lost in a wood. 


Only—our hands carry signs. 
and every face that bars our way 
is not a tree but a death’s head. 
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WITH this slender eight- FN some cases the performance Selves; these and many other facets 
page pamphlet the Chamber is legitimate: the professor appears) Urn ed ee rem Od re tragedy 
of Commerce of the U. §S.'as anxious as the C. of C. to ed ey last days 
launched an diversionary at- sure the eo about Piet apd ty heen vant joined Rep 
BS , - | velopment. One case, however, is' ethers in the journey to on was 
rd . rgh argmnemen sn Y pure bare-faced fraud. Thus “con-jcau t years oe in N= na 
committee on Anti-Trust and Mon-/°ePta! inadequacy No. 6° holds ye Train wheels can ime 
opoly. The production reviewed,that “concentration ratios reflect} Cushions can ride .. . 
here wil be followed by one on The'the nature of the product rather’ But I got to get to Boston 
Statistical Bases of Concentration than concentration.” To justify this Or two men will die. 
Ratios, and then by “a comprehen- , quotation of Dr. A. D. H. Kap- 5 


THE partial list I have drawn) . 
up of novelists, poets, dramatists 
and others who are recorded on 
the case’ by no means sums up its 
liter impact. Writing in 1935, 
Malcolm Cowley of “its 
subterranean effect.” He finds the 
leftward movement of intellectu- 
als during the 30's was a naturalj © 
consequence of the Vanzetti case. 

Over the years Sacco and Van- 
zetti have woolly part of the 
America every writer lives with— 
like Nathan Hale, or the Haymar- 
‘ket Ma , Or the young. men 
who are buried at Gettysburg. 

There is a story that Van Wyck 
Brooks, the critic, was— driving} | 


sive analysis’ of the Senate sub- Pane trae. 
atiaaiaaae study. "\Jan, of the Brookings Institution, is 


The first product is a smooth in- cited. But Dr. Kaplan does not 
strument. In it the C. of C. dis- say what the C. of C. alleges he 
dains to “debate the economic, s0-| said. He did not say that the “con- 


cial, or political implications of con- sie Se Rh 
centration.” centration ratio’ was inadequate; 


~ apa he says that the “degree of concen- 
Like Sgt. Friday of Dragnet fame’, “,. 7. 
they seok “only. the feets,: mefelit’ tration” of a product is determined 


ee " ty in part by the “source of the raw 
me a rove an lh a0 Ag ei material, the stage of fabrication, 


tration ratios are statistics which'‘2¢ type of user, and his nearness 


attempt to show what part of the to the ultimate consumer,” What- 


ng ‘ ever. Dr. Kaplan's beliefs about 
ee ee the biggest  nonopoly he is being taken, in this 
' + ,* 


instance, for a sleigh ride by the 
C. of C. | ; 
These C. of C. reports are not 
aimed at a mass audience—at least, 
not directly, They are designed to 
rovide “intellectual” arguments 
or editorial writers on newspapers 
and magazines, TV commentators, 
to ers at btsiness-sponsored 
lune , and to advertising copy 
writers. The , of course, isp 
ito counteract the . anti-mon 
sentiments which the C. of C. = 


If the Governor looks out 
from his high room 
| At our muted feet keeping faith 
with the pavement 
he makes_no sign. It is cool 
this August day— 
a scerit of rain in the air 
and the faint odor of sea— 
as the light fails and: silently 
brushes the hours from our feet. 


In the- Death Chamber 
, light goes on at official time 
touching each sleeve so close 
it almost seems like love... . 
Sayin : 


< wish’ to forgive some people 
for what they are now doing to me.” 
Saying 


THE C. of C. outlines eight so- 
called “conceptual inadequacies” of 
the “concentration ratio” concept. 

Thus: “concentration ratios” 
“place undue emphasis on number 
and size of sellers,” “are too nar- 
réwly conceived,” “imply the exis- 
tence of action by lead- 
ing producers,” “rely upon the fic- 

- tion of a static economy,” “disre- 
gard the character of the firm and 
will be aroused by the studies be 


of the market,” “reflect the nature 
of the p duct rather than concen:|ing ¢ouducted by: the’ Senate -Anti- 
tration,” “conceal important shifts|Trust and Monopoly subcommit- 


between leading producers,” and’tea. 


| 
| 


: slammed on the brakes barely in| 


time to avoid running down a 
group of people. | 


“Our words—our lives—our 5 
,lives of. ,good,.shoemaker anda... 


@e@e-sr rene 


? a ae | 


on fast moment belongs to us— 
that agony is our triumph.” 


hens recorded his: feélingyy.: 


intellecutal leader of the peri 


offer 7 


does some 


- 


ss the hot serene 


by jack styles 
Milwaukee Finally Doing it 
ALL OF A SUDDEN Milwaukee is doing what everyone ex- 
‘ted them to do in the first place — and what looked like the hot- 
est National League flag chase in history seems to be settling down 
to a battle for second money, 

Not that I'm writing off any of the other four top teams at this 
point. Any one of them, including the fast-fading Phillies, can change 
the picture radically with one fair-sized victory streak. 

And if that sounds too far-fetched, think back to the 1951 
senior circuit fag race when the Dodgers sported.a 13% game lead 
in mid-August and were finally caught by Willie Mays, Sal Maglie, 
Monte Irvin, Larry Jansen, Eddy Stanky and — and — what's his 
name? Oh, yeah — Bobby Thomsvun. | 
' Dont get me wrong. I think the high-flying Braves are finally 
going to bring Milwaukee fans their first pennant (a not-so-very- 
startling prediction which was made in this corner’s first venture.) 
I don't see how the crumbling Cardinals or the retreating Reds 
can overtake the current leaders. 

The only ones who may be able to make it close for the team that 
made Milwaukee famous are the dizzily descending Dodgers — but 
dont raid the family kitty for the necessary loot to bet on that 
eventuality. The Brooks do have the pitching and the seasoned vet- 
erans to give Manager Fred Haney a few sleepless nights down the 
September stretch run. With Furillo seemingly ready for his usual 
Jate-season streak and Snider and Hodges still making like heroes, 
the Brooks look like a good bet for second place. From here, it looks 
like a Milwaukee-Yankee series. 

© c > 


Some Early MVP Nominations 

IT MAY BE a little early to be picking the season's most val- 
uable player at this point — but I'll risk the wrath of the gods and 
whatevet few readers still plow their way through this prose. | 
hereby place the name of Mr. Albert Fred Schoendienst (some- 
times known as “Red’), formerly of the New York Giants and cur- 
rently of Milwaukee, in nomination as the most valuable player in 
the Nationa! League this year. 

Undoubtedly, the mighty redhead has been the big difference 
between this season’s league-leading Braves and last years also- 
rans. At the moment, the MilwauRee second-sacker is number seven 
in the averages with .314 and second only to teammate Hank Aaron 
in total hits. But my nomination isn’t based on statistics. 

If the MVP award went to the best ball-player in the League, 
there are a lot. of other! guys whod have to come first — like Stan | 
Musial, Willie Mays and Aaron. But baseball's highest single-season | 
honor is just what it says —for the MOST VALUABLE player in 
the League. And it’s my contention that so far, at least, Schoen- 
dienst fills the bill. 

Never a long-bali hitter, the flashy red-head has come through 
with 12 timely circuit clouts to date. But while his hitting has | 
helped (he has brought 75 more points into the Milwaukee line-up 
since replacing weak-hitting Danny O'Connell), the main thing is 
that Schoendienst has become the take-charge guy in the Milwau- | 
kee infield. This has stabilized the team, given the pitchers more 
confidence and helped to imbue a winning spirit in the entire ball- 


club. 


OVER IN THE AMERICAN LEAGUE, the temptation is to 
plug for Casey Stengel’s unsung Jack-of-all-positions — Gil Mac- 
Dougald. The Yankees’ three-way infielder is having one of his best 
seasons at the plate and in the field. But how can you argue with 


| fighting”, 


England, 
$475; New York, M.B., $1. 
PRN, $2; St. Leais, $8; Erie, Pa., $25; 
Cleveland, $5; Kenilwerth, NJ, $7. 
Riverdale Club, $10; Manbkattan, Yetta, 
$40, Industrial group, $1,000; Puerte Ri-| 
cans, Bronx, $100; Milwaukee, $42. 
Italian friend %10; 
Ben Davis’ friends, $200; Minnesota, $60; 
Rochester, N. Y¥., $20. 
New Haven, Conn., Freedim of the Press 
meeting, $23; Manhattan friend, $5; Feed 
worker, $1.50; Group ef future youth, $38; 
Ithaca, N. Y¥., 830. 

Brénmx reader, $5: L.S., New Verk, $1.50; 
New Yorker, $1; Barre, Yt. $25. 
Flerida, $10; Chicage, $10; L.B., Chi- 
cage, $1; Spekane, Wash., $25; Group eof 
Bronx businesemen, $2060. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to Fight?” with a second stream- 
eb wl . Oil Interests 


er 
Against the Americans”, 
outspokenly the Guagdian de- 
clares: 

“The interest of the Omani 
situation lies . . . in the Anglo- 
American attitudes. If Washing- 
ton backs King Saud and his 
puppets in this squabble it may 
well be the beginning of the end 
- the British position in Ara- 

ia.” . 

This newspaper, that likes to 
lecture Communists on ethics and 
morality, then declares editori- 
ally: “If the operation is swift 
and successful . . . then it may 
or that memories will not be 
ong’. 

THE DAILY HERALD, und- 
er the full control of Odhams 
publishing magnates, also joined 
the chorus of support for the 
Government, saying “Everyone 
must hope, from the British point 
of view, that order ean be re- 
stored quickly without hard 


donations 


Donations to The Worker fund 
drive last week included: 
Cleveland, $25; Jen, Bronx, 
$1.66; Industrial, New 


M.S., Broekiyn, $5; 


Pemenek, Queens, $5; New Yerk, $10; 


_ Greensbere, N. C., $2; Western Old Tim, 
| $5; New Bedford, Mass., $1. 


New Enmgiand Freedem ef the 
Committee, $36: Northeast Brenx, $30; 
Bronx, MJ, $5; Guesie & N, $5; PRN, $2; 
Group of three readers for Johnny, $14; 


| Park Slepe, $10. 


Brighton Beach Women's ay Group, 


| + $20; Dayten, Ohie, $5; New England, $5; 


Flushing, L. L. $6; Steve Nelsen, Pitts- 
burgh, $5; Philadelphia Freedom of the 


| Press Committee, $254. 


Make all checks or mo - | satan + 
checks ‘or money or | the “Telegraph” asks: 


ders payable to: Committee for 
Free Press or Robert W. Dunn, 


S10; New 
York, 


~~ 


~The Daily Worker declares 
editorially: | ; 

“What is happening in Oman 
is a shame and a scandal. In the 
name of humanity and for the 
sake of their own self-respect, 
the British people, and especial- 
ly the British Labour Movement, 
must protest with all their 
strength against what the Tor- 
ies are doing in our name, and 
demand an immediate end to 
this particularly dirty war”. 

. . 


NEVER WAS BRITISH im- 
perialism in the harried position 
it is today. Being squeezed out 
of its remaining colonial bases 
by U. S. imperialism, with the 
peoples of Asia and Africa de- 
veloping an irresistible forward 
Surge for freedom and national 
liberation, and with dissention 
among the members of the Com- 
monwealth, it takes all the dip- 
lomacy and ingenuity of the 400- 
year old British empire to meet 
crisis after crisis and still carry 
on. While the empire is doonied 
to defeat, one should not under- 
estimate these gentlemen. 

One aspect of this crisis was 
again evident at the recent Com- 
monwealth premiers conference 
in London. The agenda includ- 
ed Commonwealth relations with 
the Soviet Union, communism 
in the Far East, Hungary, Cyp- 
rus, trade and capital inrivest- 
ment, and the movement to- 
wards independence in the col- 
onies. 

After two weeks of closed ses- 
sions the conference ended with 
a vaguely worded communique, 
which made clear that little 
agreement was reached on any 
of these subjects. 

The ‘‘Daily Telegraph,” 
spokesman for the most blatant 
Tories of the empire, reflected 
its discontent and agony, by 


Pres | COMplaining that some members 


behaved without om oy to the 


spirit of the partnership and de- 
Clared: “This is not a state ‘of 


affairs that the British, as mak- 


| and mail to P.O. Box 231, Cooper _ consider the more 


| Station, New York, 3, N. Y. 


ers and ecudators of the Com- 
monwealth, can tamely accept”. 
Reflecting their real concern, 


“Which do our Asian partners 
important, 
the London or Bandung group- 
ing? That they are founded on 


was 
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Times, seeing all 
tions from such developments, 
writes: 

“. .. if the problems of multi- 
racial society cannot be solved 
in the Commonwealth where 
can they be solved save im the | 
prison-house of Communism”. _. 

While. these imperialist apol- 
ogists who have defended the 
system of colonial exploitation 
imposed for centuries by blood 
and cannon, slander Commun- 
ism, even they cannot deny the 
liberating influence of Commun- 
ism and the help that the Social- 
ist nations are giving to these 
peoples attaining nationhood for 
the first time. 

In the discussion in the con- 
ference it is understood that Cey- 
lonese Minister De Silva argued 
that Communism must be ac- 
cepted as a fact and the ques- 
tion now was not to attack it but 
to live side by side with it in 


peace, 
a 


BOTH INDIA and Ceylon ab- 
sented themselves from the ses- 
sion on defense. Premier Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, asked at a press 
conference whether Ghana's at- 
tendance at the defense session 
meant it was following Britain's 
military policy, replied: 

“No, when I was invited I had 
no reason to refuse because I 
had no idea what it was all 
about”. 

One strong factor in cement- 
ing the Commonwealth has al- 
ways been Britain’s economic and 
financial help. But with Britain’s 
own economic problems mount- 
ing, the premiers were told that 
they should not look to Britain 
for increasing Government loans 
or investments. 

While striving to-turn them to 
private banking firms at less fav- 
orable terms, this has within it 
also the danger of opening the 
door to U. S. imperialism, pre- 
cisely what . Britain wants to 
avoid. 

No wonder the Hindustani 
Times in New Delhi said on 
July 8 “that Britain is not im a 
strong position to assist the eco- 
nomic development of the Com- 
monwealth countries may not be 


a .384 batting average, 32 home runs and 83 runs-batted-in? That’s |—— 9 i 
what Mickey. Mantle is doing as of Wednesday morning and who ‘Poland Published 24 
is to say that the Yankee center-fielder won't walk off with the AL’s | . . 
triple crown for the second year in a row — something no one has U.S. Writers in 1956 

| WARSAW-The works of 24 


ever done before. | ee ' . 
This is to say nothing of Ted Williams whose current .387 |American writers Were issued in 


batting average is leading the league and who is right up there with Poland last year in editions total- OBERS 
ling 656,000 copies. The figures 


Master Mickey in the home run department. [The Red Sox mighty 
outfielder, probably the finest batter of his generation, doesn't rank |tepresent an increase of six transla- pe? re 
with-Mantle in an all-around evaluation, however. Not this year, (tions and 103,000 copies over (Continued from Page 2) ably inclined. But a great deal can 
1955, placing translations from sales to the government of right- a within the next month to 

American literature in fifth place! of.way lands at a 500 percent profit|Influence the inclinations of Shelly 


anyway. 
|after re from Soviet, British,’ within a month. The AFL decided,or others who may oppose Hoffa. 

French and German writers. Jack! not ¢ t until the grand jury in| 
‘London's books were among the| Indiana gets through pe Hutche-| THE SENATE RACKET Com- 
most popular of all foreign authors. con's group. . mittee, meanwhile nag ~ is 
' | Also postponed for later action mot aS em, hentia 
Alabama Senate Unit + Ho aren st —— \ BEANS to he inckided on new euttlebos 

‘the leaders of t akers a ZON~}y. st 4s , 
Nixes Open Shop Bill fectionery Union and of the former | enton. Rar gre Pago orwsah 
MONTG O.M ERY, Ala.,'AFL textile union, who were *ls0 ‘tions might’not come until the end 
ona — veeocly perme] for racketeer mg ‘of the second year of the hearings. 
Alabama 


mended repeal of the THE LEADERS of the council’ bia aga ame the anti-union 
“Right-to-Work” law, following 


are clearly hopeful that the Mce- 
conferences between the committee|Clellan Committee's job on Hoffa|. Senators Mundt, eae tee 
and a delegation of 30 top lead- . ag 


may stj/l remove him as a possi- 
lers-of the Alabama labor move-(bility for the Teamsters’ esiden.|-bree most reactionary Republicans 
ent headeg by Earl Pippin, di- 


, - lready predicting that one of 
cy. That seems hardly in the cards.| 4" **©aey | 
* rector of Seger ihe pe i at the recommendations will be a law 
‘Counci 


Practically all of the delegates to| 
| ..|putting labor under anti-trust re- 
the Teamsters’ Sept. 30 convention Ae ' 
French Composer 
To Score Film 


have already been elected. 
‘Bonjour Tristesse’ 


incompatible _ principles 
clearly shown by recent events.” without its repercussions in the 
° political evolution of the Com- 


monwealth”. 


it cc LL 


ll 


THE PRESENCE of Ghana, 


FORTUNATELY, THE MVP system of balloting allows ten 
votes for each league. If I had tp mark my ballot this morning, it 
would Jook like this: 


NATIONAL 

1. “Red” Schoendienst (Mil.) 
Hank Aaron (Mil.) 

Stan Musial (St. Louis) . 
Bob Buhl (Mil.) 

Willie Mays (N. Y.) 
Frank. Robinson (Cinn.) 
Jack Sanford (Phil.) 

Gil Hodges *(Bklyn) 


Mickey Mantle (N. Y.) 
. Gil MacDougald (N. Y.) 
. Ted Williams (Boston) 
. Bob Grim (N. Y.) 
. Bob Boyd (Baltimore) 
. Bob Turley (N. Y.) 
. “Minnie” Minoso (Chicago) 
. Roy Sievers (Wash.) 
Larry Jackson (St. Louis) . Jim Bunning (Detroit 
10. Don Hoak (Cinn.) 0.-Vic Wertz (Cleveland) 


As Damon Runyon’s inimitable Nathan Detroit sings in “Guys 
and Dolls”: “Sue me. Sue me. What can you do me?” 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


* NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending August 12, 1957 


WKE TO Dw. TO 
GOAL DATE GOAL 

74 15 

il fe 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 

$750 


5 000 
150 


STATE 


Connecticut .... 
. Mex, ‘ 


10 
174 
161 
318 
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Hoffa's machine, powered by his! 
Mid-west forces began rolling in '*s plans fo 
earnest after his acquittal on charg-\¢mphasis on 
es of bribing an investigator for | United Aut | 
the McClellan Committee. As if @'get. | 
Georges Auric will compose the ordered hy some super-power, the) The 1955 Perfect Circle strike 
nd title song for Otto Prem-jhalf dozen candidates in the field}in Indiana when scabs shot UAW 
film version of Francoise for Beck's post hastened to an- pickets and troops were used by 
sce.” » nounce their withdrawal. Hoffa 1s the state's governor to break the 
virtually unopposed. jwalkout, will be “investigated” 
It is reported that a group led next Spring, the committee an- 
by Western Conference head Frank 


eS WP ee 
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of the 11 vice-presidents in’ 
Tris-'its search. One of those men- 
is Rep. 
president of the 
1,846 $100,000 $39,378.12 «4 tion 
‘on oom 4 AR ads ey letlicde vy wen . tui get 
| oho gribesl asewted 


. TOTAL (outside N.Y.) 
REW YORK STATE .. 
ne WA... 5% 
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Ex-General Calls Cold War Policy | | 
‘One-Way, Dead-End Street 


Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester ,Again they are ~ny this, and,|fact that peace is indivisible, 
ined in addition, calling summit|it is a single fabric 

ing agreement meetings. And again the “politik)continuous the unra 

viet Union and the United States jreal” boys — the em school/of which anywhere means its even- 

as “the only possible way to j|which brought clastrophe to Eu-)tual iawiling 

avoid World War II.” In a let- |rope through ité philosophy of 

ter to the Winston-Salem (N.C.) |brute force, even before its pres-| UNHAPPILY, I am forced to 

Journal he asked also for another jent leaders finally secured their agree with Mr. Khrushchev that 

summit meeting of the big |American papers—are proclaiming the only possible way to avoid 

powers. it just another sign of Soviet weak-|World War LI soon is through 
Gen. Hester’s letter follows: ness. some working agreement between 


js iti . blind-) * ithe U.S.S.R. and the United States. 
MUSE posticel mean,'o8 | ENLARGE the Crusade for) This is so because none of the! 


ly mn endlessly af Popes his | Freedom, expand Radio Free Eu-|vital international issues of today 
follies? Must society cxperr rope and Asia, appropriate more such as are involved in Germany, | 
ence the ghastly and sordid|money for the Voice of America,|Eastern Europe, Middle East, For-| 
carnage of world conflict, gen-'tighten up the economic boycott,;mosa, Korea, Vietnam, and arms) 
eration after generation, and pri-|mcrease the already unlimited arms) reduction, or collective security, | 
marily because of the failure of/rTace and this Godless creation,'can be settled without this coopera-| 
leadetship? communism, they assert, will sure-; tion. | 

Need the United States pay the ly disappear. | The Soviets are no more likely’ 
Soviet Union the supreme compli-| And somehow, perhaps automat- to agree to the unification of Ger-| 
ments of imitation by parroting/ically and autonomously, for again’ many inside NATO than the Unit-' 
“Nyet” to every suggestion for the they do not disclose the source of!ed States is to its unification inside 
negotiation of a peace, and there-|their information, poverty, ignor- the Warsaw Pact. And certainly’ 
by only help prove that the cruder/ance, and bigotry will disappear no great power will permit encir- 
conduct in imternational relations, !Tom this earth. Just wa this did | clement by hostile states any longer 
like the baser monetary metals,/n0t happen before the first Com-'than necessary. The United States’ 
drives out the finer? munist state appeared in 1917, is, would almost certainly risk war 

And is it not important for the 4lso, not explained. now to prevent an encirclement 


leaders of all the great powers,! This propaganda line, of course,|such as her leaders are attempting’ =| 


in today’s mad rush to fill the sup- is not new. The British and French\to impose upon the Soviets ewennd’ Bien teandet of the 
posed mideastern vacuum, to re-\leaders were so hypnotized with China and Russia. Lo enfels bent Coiid who tried 
member that Hitler, too, partly this hope, between the two world; Make no mistake of it: This so-| W “wate regen hete lives antl lest 
perhaps because of his rude man-|wars, that they joined with Hitler called containment policy is a one- hig sey trope: lg York World 
ners and vulgar display of military;m propagating this fiction, and, im,way, dead-end street, leading only (Continued from Page 8) in Y at campaign. In 1938. when 
might, evoked considerable admi- anticipation of the hoped for event,|to war. For this reason, all who zetti.” Three years later, only one the Dies Monae weak nein 
ration in the early stages of his bid opposed all attempts for an en-, would avoid World War III should) well-known American writer, H. eaderny oni New Tsel beet 
for world domination? larged collective security system|urge President Eisenhower to agree|[, Mencken. had responded. John sae Bote hit. Broun wrote: 
Throughout much of the thirties,| which might include the Soviet to a summit meeting of the great!Dos Passos entered the case with’... a h 
the leaders of the Soviet Union,/Union. The United States also, of/powers now, as has recently and his pen—but not until 1926. ‘For eleven years I have not 
inside and outside the League of course, preferred her splendid iso- separately been proposed by) wr wore there: as writers. but “™™ about Sacco and Vanzetti 
Nations, were pleading for disar-jJation a la Taft and Hoover. All Nehru, Mollet, and Bulganin, and, th the _ |... now I know that was wrong, 
mament, for collective security.'three refused to accept the basic earlier by Churchill and Eden. as win the rest of the country— for in Washington I saw the shad- 
FS WE aiid ses id " | — with too little and too late. “We ais ik Bae “‘e 
night, on Aug. 22, 1927, the cur-, were unable to turn the case into) — gee Sho ih 
Flynn rent of death shot through the tor-) q a Dreyfuss affair, which ended in Smaragd 
tured bodies of these innocent men. sain %y Namah > victory with writers, starting with 


, | At the time of their execution | 
_ 6 7 * 
(Continued from Page 6) in Portland, Oregon. A trip I Zola, playing a vital role. | 


io 'was . 

world. or a magestoanon —— made in the winter of 1926 on their! ! | . £ It is this sense of guilt, as a 
mounted — - or was *"| behalf, as chairman of the Interna-| 2 es hy people, that Professor Dewey has 
Os Maree -s a soa «4, tional Labor Defense, had been in-| Ja N , eee indicated. It may help to account, 
embassies an rig sxbeheag t th “| terrupted by a serious illness. The Fas ? = for the continued- impact the case 
“ wes bs +e ear ms , “© 1.L.D., organized in 1925, had im-if — Maas bas on all of us. 

ime —. workers 7 On| mediately made this case one of af _ The parallel with the Rosenberg 
ne ApS Ce Senet 1. 0 . veo. | their major concentrations. Laid 32 =< gam icase speaks for itself. Even as 
ple in Rome, Paris, on, MOSs-| tow and far away, I was unabie to ii write I wonder when my fellow 
cow, Berlin, Tokyo, Madrid, Lis- bid farewell to my dear good friends seven-year-oid receipt at the bottom} writers — Steinbeck, Hemingway, 


. 
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a Mexico sor 70 amy genes OE se: lheiees theme ta Gneth Bat) Of a two-foot pile of old papers in Faulkner, Sandburg, William Car-, 
. ” em deration Of L.ab0r their memory has sustained and in-|2 fish dealer's place after # long!los Williams, MacLeish, will feel 
characte their ge meme aS! spired me in alt the long and) bunt. It was signed B. Vanzetti.’|impelled to speak out for Morton 
- _— ee Bronk fa OF justice. | tomultous years of the last three The handwriting could not be de-|Sobell’s freedom? 

Prot. Con orwerruskeas mow 5| decades as an example of courage "™ d. : Let me give the last word to! 
Supreme Court justice) review ‘and devotion to one’s ideals. “They The Governor just snerted and a 


the case, in the Atlantic Monthly,) 1 4. t}!pushed the recei ide. And we § RCP Ia Ry: Gg 
vintt e e Aeon aca” “Cave va dieeee ss DOLITICAL AFFAIRS 
goo of Judge pg a St ae ‘campaign we had started ore. | 
ater wrote a book on case. That was to open the FBI files. | 

Shields FBI agents had said they knew fer AUGUST 


For the next six painful rat 
motions for a new trial were thwart- Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent. |s 
And telegrams and cables from] UMHGO RIVERA: An Appeal for Werld Peace 


ed by Judge Thayer, who became) : 
aida on the subject and openly (Continued from Page 7) many lands began demanding that WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: The Synthesis of Socialism and 
6 se -h wars ~ — ati ba ~ coming back. me es te eae of innocence be pro-j} Democratic Movements Under Capitalism 
yaStards, Appeais from Ins ruungs' The Sacce-Vanzetti story was uced. | FLEISC Sectalians 
to the Appeals Court of Massa-' world’s biggest now. The New York| But J. Edgar Hoover sat tight LOUIS ne wha : pres Ee 
chusetts were equally frustrating.| Times, which gave the murder con-| While Sacco and Vanzetti were} HYMAN LUMER: Review-Article on 
On May 22, 1926, in a document viction seven inches in ‘21, was murdered. And I say again, thatif AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
of a amg denied soy | prendting it over ge Racha oie; the a = ye > vee iat WILLIAM L. PATTERSON: James W. Ford: A Tribute 
separate or a new »| pages now. For t ations! is on ‘s ‘ ‘st wae 
upheld every ruling of the judge) were rolling like thundér over the’ little doubt that Hoover was think- J CENTRAL eri eta CPSU: On the Removal of en 
and stated he had not exceeded his! world. |ing of the Sacco and Vanzetti case} aan ty Postion 
discretionary powers. Even the con-; But the movement in Boston it-- when he ditcussed the Supreme # A CANADIAN ECONOMIST: On “Method in Political 
— of a © _ em was — than elsewhere.| Court’s rulin nae pen + ym in| Economy” 
nown criminal gang that‘t And Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, the future must have right to see} — 
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rejected. The final shameful acts tune of 20 to 40 millions, kept say-| filed against them. : To emsure getting POLITICAL AFFAIRS and 
fi this grim drama then followed.) ing No. He hoped to climb into the! Sacco and Vanzetti are dead. promptly cach month, now is the time to { 
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mission of three, led by president) stead. | } ‘times stronger today than in 1927. en ile a - 
Lowell of Harvard University. They; The Governor didn’t see this po- ~ A os st eae ys’ pe ee 
did a whitewash job of unsurpassed litical ruin coming, however. And 
vindictiveness, ¥ advised the; he ; at a _ And | 
h men were! ept turning to Vanzettis IF ee : ' 
Was be vesed to fet wal And the Covemor ser | Mike Wallace Interviews 
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intervene on the shabby grounds | 

that members of his family were in-' lenge qui time and station in your area. 
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200 SOVIET SCIENTISTS 
‘URGE ATOM WEAPONS BAN 


MOSCOW. — Two 


hundred — prominent 


Soviet 


scientists called yesterday for the banning of atom and 
hydrogen weapons and the prohibition of nuclear tests. 


Among the signers 


of the appeal were A. Nesmeyanov, 


president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences; N. Semenov, 
a Nobel-prize winning chemist; P. Kapitsa, a nuclear physi- 
cist, and I. Bardin, Soviet chairman of the International 


Geophysical Year. 


DEVELOPMENTS EXPLAINED _ 
TO FORMER IWO MEMBERS 


In response to many inquiries, 
Jerry Trauber, secretary of the 
IWO Policyholders Committee (in- 
active) made available the follow- 
ing information concerning mat- 
ters of interest to the members of 
the former International Workers 
Order and Jewish Peoples Frater- 


they would have paid to IWO and 
the company is paying benefits as 
required by the agreement. There 
has been no sign of dividends to 
policyholders, as hinted at the time 
the company got the IWO wind- 
fall. IWO policyholders are getting 
no favors or bargains from this 
company, on their }WO policies or 


nal Order: 


“1. Cemetery Department: In 
recent days a printed form letter 


other insurance which the company 
tries to sel] them. 


“3. The Home Fund: All! claims 


from the N. Y. State Insurance De-) 
partment was sent to all members| 


of contributors to the Jewish Peo- 
sles Home, which were approved 
by the Insurance Dept., have been 


of the IWO Cemetery Dept., Inc. 
This letter is a mere legal formality 
and does not require any action by) 
the recipient (with very few ex-| 
ceptions). It merely indicates that 
the members in good standing will 
some day receive a small cash di- 
vidend out of the remaining assets 
of the Cemetery Dept. There is no 
’ change in the status of those mem- 
bers who bought graves and now 
hold legal deeds to them. 


' 
: 


“2. Concerning Distribution of 


Surplus Assets of IWO: 

“Out of some 88,000 members 
in good standing when the 1WO 
wa; liquidated on Sept. 1, 1954, 
some 13,000 elected to discontinue 


their insurance benefits and re- 
ceive their share of [WO assets. 
The balance had their life insur- 
ance and sick benefits reinsured 
by.the commercial company. These 
75,000 by court decision, were not 
entitled to any share of IWO 
funds. The 13,000 withdrawing 
members will receive, probably 
around the end of this year, a cer- 
tain sum of money. This sum will 
depend on the amount of insurance 
or sick benefit held, and the length 
of membership. 


(Editorial note: The following 
statement from Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
written in answer to requests 
from the press for clarification 
on the position of the NAAGP 
and its supporters. It was cir- 
culated in the weekly news bul- 
letin of the NAACP.) | 


By ROY WILKINS 
Executive Secretary, NAACP 
For the first time in 87 years 
a civil rights bill has been 
passed by the United States 
Senate. During this long per- 
iod, many civil rights measures 
have been passed by the House 


only to succumb to a Dixie fili- 
buster in the Senate. 
bill met no such fate is in itself 
significant, 

The fact that no filibuster de- 
veloped on the motion to take up 
the bill (where it has always de- 
veloped in the past) is a tribute to 
Negro voters in the November 
election who demonstrated- their 
flexibility and determination to 
support issues rather than blindly 
support parties. The November 


for a change inf the Senate 


That this, 


paid out. In cases where claims 
were disallowed there is nothing 
further which can be done. While 
the great majority of contributors 
to this worthy cause received the 
return of their contributions, there 
were quite a number whose claims 
were rejected by the Insurance 
Dept., on the grounds of insuffi- 

yment 


cient evidence. 
“An equal per capita p: 

will be made in the near ee to 
all members of the JPFO who paid 
the annual tax for the home. No 
action is required to get this 
‘money; it will be paid out to all 
i\those entitled to it at the same 


time. 


Many former members of the IWO 
have contacted me in person, by 
'phone and mail, concerning mat- 
ters connected with their former 


| 
‘membership, such as insurance 


\questions, loyalty, — and 
immigration matters afiecting 
imembers and their children, claims, 
lodge assets, etc. 

| “Such questions may arise for 
iyears to come. If anv brother or*sis- 
‘ter IWO member desires informa- 


against 
vot- 
fact 


hardiness of a_ filibuster 
taking up the bill. The a 
er can thank himself for,t 


that there was no filibuster. 


| As passed by the Senate the bill 
is not as strong a measure as we 
of the NAACP want and believe 
ithe people are entitled to. It has 
been shorn of its most effective 
elements. However, even in the 
Senate version. there are residual 
potentialities for (a) increasing the 
number. of Negro voters in the 
‘South; (b) discovering whether, as 
has been claimed, the vast ma- 
jority of voting cases will be dis- 
| of in civil actions without 
a jury; (c) determining whether or 
‘not, for the official record, south- 
‘ern juries can render verdicts in 
‘voting cases on the basis of the 
evidence and the law; (d) investi- 
gation and exposure by the fed- 
eral government of the depriva- 
tions of voting rights, at te) 
establishment an effective a 
fully manned civil rights division 
in. the Department of Justice. . 

When I testified on behalf of 
the NAACP and 25 other organi- 
zations in support of the bill before 
the subcommittee on constitutional 
rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on Feb. 15, I said: 

“Our immediate and overriding 


“4. Requests for Information: | 


: Canliatallil 
Call for 


To 


Mayor Wagner and Council 
President Abe Stark have been 
told that a resolution in the City 
Council to memorialize Congress 
and the President to take the ini- 
tiative in negotiations for an in- 
ternational agreement to end nu- 
clear tests “would secure over- 


in the opinion of the Communist 
Party of New York State. A public 
hearing “would demonstrate the 
fact conclusively,” according to 
correspondence released by the 
party here yesterday. 

Another proposal made to Wag: 
ner and Stark, in a letter signed 
by Benjamin J. Davis, chairman, 
and George Blake Charney, sec- 
retary, of the New York party, was 
that the city authorize a non-par- 
tisan group of leading scientists to 
investigate and make public data 
on radioactive fallout in New York 
City. 

The group, it was suggested, 
could be asked, to “recommend 
suc» precautions as will safeguard 
the families and institutions of the 
city.” 

A letter dated Aug. 8 and signed 
by Davis as chairman of the New 
York Communist party, reminded 
the Mayor and Stark that the pre- 
vious letter, sent June 19, propos- 
ing introduction of such resolutions 
in the City Council, had gone un- 
answered. Yet, said Davis, dangers 
of fallout for this and unborn gen- 
erations, has become not less but 
more with the current Nevada 
tests. 

Davis, a former member of the 


City Council, told the Mayor and | 


Stark that as official guardians of 
the health and welfare of the New 
rk they bore “a solemn 
sibility:”” With the failure of elect- 
ed officials “to rise to the occasion 
‘and to place human values above 


: 


cheap politics,” he said, “the peo- 
ple are beginning to find their own 
ways of demonstratting and speak- 
ing against these evil and horrify- 
ing tests.” 

Davis expressed doubt that the 
eight million people of New York 
“have been confused by the talk 
of perfecting a so-called ‘clean’ 
ition —as if the death and ruina- 


tion of millions of human beings 
‘from nuclear warfare could be 
‘clean.’ ” 

He declared that “all talk of a 
so-called ‘clean bomb’ is but a sub- 
terfuge” for “indefinite continua- 


Ww 


End of A 


whelming non-partisan’ backing,” 


DAVIS 
ition of these tests.” He added: 
“Nuclear tests are a dirty business 
and nothing can clean them up ex- 
cept stopping them.” 

The June 19 letter from the New 
York Communist Party signed by 
‘Chamey and Davis, said in part: 

“The full extent of the damage 
done by the A and H-bomb tests 
already made is not yet known, 
both on present and upon future 
‘generations. All science agrees that 
‘there is danger. But one thing is 
clear: as more and more countries, 
‘in addition to the United States, 
the Soviet Union and England, 
perfect and test this monstrous 
weapon, the atmosphere will be 
\that much more poisoned. Our 
city will suffer all the more because 
of its massive population.” 

Pointing out radioactive fallout 
in water and food, cannot be es- 
caped by anyone, they reminded 


: 
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CHARNEY 


the Mayor and Stark that New 
York is the largest city in the world. 
“The effects of H-bomb warfare 
and of the continued testing of 
this awesome weapon is bound to 
have more terrible and destructive 
consequences upon New York than 
any other city in America or in 
the world. New York has a greater 
responsibility and a greater oppor- 
tuniyt. 

“Among the population of our 
city are peoples of every race, 
creed, color, national origin, po- 
litical persuasion and station in 
life. None ere immune from the 

isonous effects of radio-active 
allout. Regardless of our differ- 
ences, we are impelled to registcr 
our common will against this com- 
‘mon peril.” 

They also told the Mayor and 
the Council President: 

“The issue is beyond partisan- 
ship. Some callous politicians, with 
tHeir own personal axes to grind, 
have tried to suppress it with the 
hoary cry of ‘Comunnist inspired.’ 
But first, we ask does radioactive 
fallout single out people because 
of their political views, or does it 
hit all alike, whether Republican 
or Democrat, Liberal or Socialist, 
Methodist or Baptist, Cathoiic, 
Jewish or Protestant? We quete 
. . . the words of Rep. Emanuel 


‘Celler (written in a letter to the 


‘awakened both parties to the fool-;the enactment of a minimum mean- 


ingful bill.” 
The bill which the Senate ap- 
roved is got that bill. It is obvious- 
A minimum; yet it is still meanimg- 
ful in that it gives congressional 
recognition to the right to vote and 
provides the Federal government 
‘with the instruments with which to 
enforce that right. Neither the Sen- 
ate nor the House version of the 
bill confers any new right. The bill, 
las it stands today, merely confirms 
‘constitutional rights ol promises 
wider implementation of these 


rights. 


cipal labor, civic, fraternal and 
minority group organizations 
which, year after year, have fought 
side by side with the NAACP on 
all civil rights issues, joined the As- 
sociation in urging “Senate sup- 
porters of civilrights to vote for the 
bill in the hope that some means 
will be found to strengthen it in 
the House.” These organizations 
expressed their “bitter dlisa int- 
ment” that the bill had been altered 
by _ Senate. Further they de- 
clar 


“The action of the Senate in 
deletin and 


: 


| 


‘shall continue to demand legisla- 


It is noteworthy that the prin-| 


election shift, coupled with the 
fli uster Rule 22 last January, 


interest is in making a start, in 
taking a first step toward breaking. 
the congressional stalemate through 


the NAACP tht’ the! important 
thing now is to make a start. “Any 


bill passed now will be the begin- 
ning, not the end, of our struggle,” 
the joint statement asserts. “We 


tion implementing the Supreme 
Court's decisions against segrega- 
tion, for fair employment practices, 
for an anti-poll tax law and other 
civil rights laws.” 

If finally enacted, the bill places 
upon the federal government a re- 
sponsibility to see that no qualified 
citizen is denied the right to vote 
solely on the basis of race or color. 
It also places upon the NAACP 
and other organized. groups the re- 


expand the Negro vote not only in 


stricted by discriminato 
but also in other areas, 


practices 
h North 


citizens may participate fully in the 
electoral process and thereby en- 


American citizenship. 


: 


: 


— 


: 


sponsibility to redouble efforts to: 


those districts where it is now re- 
and South, to the end that Negro; 


large their share of the fruits of 


el 


- Classified Ads 


| 


New York Herald Tribune, June 
8th) which urged banning the 
tests: 

“*I think we have passed the 
point when the demands for the 
stoppage of further nuclear tests 
can be damned as Communist-in- 
spired.” 

“It is true the Communist Party, 
ithe Daily Worker and Worker op- 
pose the continuation of nuclear 
tests . . . it has steadfastly over 
the years called for international 
a t to ban atomic wartare. 
But it is folly to assume this mas- 
sive ple’s demand originates 
with Communists or any other one 
party or organization. . .” 

Pointing to the then recent three- 
year suspension proposed by the 
Soviet Union, the letter ‘said, 
“There are those who doubt the 
sincerity, of the Soviet Union’s of- 
fer. We believe that there is no 
basis for such doubt.” | 

They quoted Hugh “Gaitskell, 
British Labor party leader. who 
had told doubters: “But surely the 
right course then is to test the Rus- 
sians, not the bomb.” 


— 


ALL DRESSMAKERS invited to home- 
cooked dinners on Sat. Aug. 17 and Sun. 
Aug. 18—all day. Come up for a*delicious 
meal after your swim: At Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave:, Brooklyn. 
’ 


FOR SALE 5 

BICYCLE—26” Wheel, Coaster 

and Hand Brake, with pymp and bag. 

SPEC. $29.95. Standard Brand Dist., 

148 Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th & 14% Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


‘MOVING, storage, long distance pickup. 
weekends. economi- 


nights, : 
Movers—CH 3-3786, 
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Capuchin Fathers’ Magazine | 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST. 18, 1957 


Warns of H-Test Deaths 


THE MAGAZINE of the Capuchin F athers, “View,” 


tion of war.” 
tor and Killer; the Public Should 
Know the Facts.” A cover cartoon 
shows the likenesses of the Pope, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, against a world 
exploding in bombs. 

The magazine, subtitled “Catho- 
lic Comment on the News,” is pub- 
lished by the Capuchin Fa 
with editorial offices at 110 Shon- 
nard PL, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Our leaders, “View” says, 
alize that thousands of Americans 
will die or suffer mutilation from| 
fallout,” and are taking “ a calcu- 
lated risk” because in their minds 
tests must go on and only our nu- 
clear strength can save us from @ 
horrible atomic war. 


“But have Americans the right,” 
the (€ capuchin Fathers’ monthly 
asks, “in the interests of national 
safety, to endanger the lives of 
other peoples. Have we no moral 
obligation to Japan which is 
trapped between the atomic explo-' 
sions of the Bib Three? Her soil) 
is contaminated by Russian bombs, 
her fish contaminated by American 
and British explosions in the Pa- 

cic. 


“re- 


“As one scientific critic put it:| 
“We would not dream of 7 
tioisands of people against a w 
and shooting them down in order 
to test anew machine gun.’ 

“But that is just what we are. 
doing with our- atomic weap- 
eres 

| 

THE ARTICLE, signed W. C., 
begins in this fashion: 

“Recently an iron wagon was. 
wheeled through the halls of a 
well-known medical school by a 
white-jacketed scientist. In the’ 
wagon rode the fate of mankind! 
in the atomic age. | 

“Thigh and chest bones, sent 
from the four quarters of the earth, | 
lay in cellophane bags waiting their 
trip to an electric furnace. 

“The bones were.gathered ac- 
cording to a statistical plan. from | 
those areas of the world subjected | 
to atomic fallout. 

“They were being examined for’ 
strontium-90—deadly mutilator and’ 
killer.” 

The article suggests that “many 
of the arguments of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, scientific soci- 
eties, the President, political lead- 
ers and others who are engaged in 
hot debate on fallout now “have 
primarily a propaganda purpose— 
to convince the, American people 
that testing the atomic bomb | 
should be continued.” 

. 


AFTER REACHING the course 
of strontium-90, recognized by 
AEC as the most perilous hazard 
of fallout, from the bomb to. even- 
tual absorption in the ground with 
rainfall, the article describes how 
there “it begins the first cycle of 
its deadly work.” 

“Plants absorb it in place of cal- 
cium through the nodules of their 


bodies, 


says in its August issue that 


H-bomb tests. are “sounding the knell for many human lives without benefits of a declara- 
The major article, voicing this sentiment, is entitled “Strontium 90—Mutila- 


roots. It finds its way Into human 
bones through the vegetables that 
form part of our diet and the meat 
we eat (steaks and chops from 
cattle that have grazed in conta- 
minated areas). 


“Perhaps a more insidious path 


S,/is the journey strontium-90 takes 


from the vegetable through the 
stomach of the cow and, via its 
milk, into the bones of infants who 
have lower tolerance to radioac- 
tivity,” says “View.” 

“An extra threat to these inno- 
cents lies in the fact that they ab- 
sorb.much more calcium than an 
adult to satisfy the needs of grow- 
ing bones.” 

The author then reveals the rea- 
son why the femur or any sample 
of it is “so important” in these 
laboratory experiments. “It is the 
largest and fastest growing bone in 
the body.” 


“The experience shows e at 
t the strontium-90 in human’ 


calls average based on the rela- 
tively small sampling. 


some humans approach more close- 
ly to the so-ca 
afice,” “View” said, 


“There is no question about it. 


speak out urgentl 
“The Holy Fa 


expressed grave concern and 


atomic explosions.” 


: 


ing bomb tests.” 


amount the body can tolerate.” But, 
the article points out, studies show 
that the uptake varies greatly and 
that some individuals possess much 
more than average—or what AEC 


“A still-born infant in Chicago 
was found to have much more than 
the average dose, showing that 


limit- of toler- 


Any amount of strontium-90 is bad 
for the body and an especial danger 
to unborn children. This is what 
frightens scientists and has caused 
leadrs, like <n Schweitzer, to 


ther, Pius XII, has 
has|be mindful of the 
urged world leaders to explore ex- 
haustively all means of outlawing 


The editorial article said AEC’s 
Dr. Willard Libby attempted “to 
minimize the dangers of continu- 
It depicts AEC 
taken as a statistical aver-|questioning whether the poisoning 
age, is generally well within the’ of the globe will “leave us a legacy 


people « 
the danger of the fallout.” 
ing is but the first step, 
will be met, saying: 


: 


scientists.” 


lated knowledge of a poisonous at- 
mosphere could produce; the 
crowd storming aprengrey 
ings in their fury; riots 
stricken mobs, terrible in 


ceivers. 


beyond the > pale « of > possibility.” 


warns that “unlimited nuclear test- 
” that new 


and revolutionary bom ‘ discoveries} 


take to heart he words of Pius XI we Rig 
~ make world public opinion the| 7735 
force that will give our political) 377— 
leaders the confidence and courage] #74 
to implement a world atomic dis- 
armament plan that will be enforce- 

able and enforced by teams of 


a Capuchin Fathers magazine 


Dr hae tut Cites adie vila-ar teed 
ic that a be- 


i Sane 
and seeking vengeance on their de- 


“This apocalyptic picture is not 
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‘Clean Bomb’ Recipe Punctured 


THE CHOICE THE worid faces 
is between nuclear bombing and 
peace, the Los Alamos chapter of 
the Federation of American Scien- 
tists declared recently. This, not 
‘dirty bomb’—‘clean bomb’ talk,- is 
the real issue they indicated. Their 
statement, which. 
read to. the recent Hiroshima Day 
rally in Town Hall, New York, by 
Dr... Walter Selove, University of 
Pennsylvania nuclear physicist, at 


the close of his s 


| 


The Los Alamos scientists said: jective, technical improvements in 


“We are encouraged by some re- 


A eee it PSP a 


follows, | was|policy 
take all equitable steps in disar- 


we regret highly publicized views 
of Drs. Ernest O. Lawrence, Ed- 
ward Teller, and Mark M. Mills 
were subject to interpretation as 
oblique attack on initial forms of 
the U.S. disarmament proposals. 
“Fhe dominant concern of U.S. 
must be to seek out and to 


mament and in international rela- 
ions which can be expected to di- 
minish the risk. of war. When!‘ 
placed in contrast with this ob- 


means of wagi Boge by nea 


' 


devglop so-called ‘c 


not so much between ‘ 


a 
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Central Registration Board in the County where you live 
or to the center in your area. The information will be 
transcribed from the WORK SHEET to the official rec- 
ord. You will he registered PERMANENTLY. — 


— 


weapons tests be put in proper per-|' 
spective. If it be true that mankind 
‘aces a future in which either 
‘clean’ or ‘dirty’ nuclear bombs will 
be employed, then, of course, 
weapons testing must continue to 
leaner’ bombs. 
But in a sense the 
mount objective is world 
The choice which faces — is 


nd 
bs, but rather between 
0 which war and; there- 


f lear will occur, 


para- 
peace. 


testing, is the hepe that such test- 
ing may contribute to the devel- 
opment of peacetime uses of atom- 
ic energy. To the extent that there 
is a basis for this hope, we stress 
that the appropriate auspices for 


son offered for continuing weapons)- 


—such as the U.S. representative, 
Harold Stassen, has. recently ad- 
vanced in London. We are re- 
assured by President Eisenhower's 
firm statement that this country 
will not be deflected from its offers 


to ban, under appropriate condi- 


such a program would be provided 
by the inspection and_ supervision 
of a U.N. Commission, rather than 
by the competitive concealment of 


secret weapons programs. 
“Although we recogrize that, 
in the absence of any disarmament 
agreements, this-country must con- 
tinue all its military: developments 
—including the testing of nuclear 
‘weapons — we also recognize that 


ates bonding ilo 


siatiavmiluaer uA RTT Pte) mee aust gs 


., A SECONDARY, technicgl rea- 


the cessation of nuclear weapons 
. inspection 
an essential 


tions, the testing and production 
of nyclear weapons, despite the 
technigal that have recent- 
tly been. advanced for continuing 
jmilitary programs for nuclear 
weapons testing. We share the 
President's conviction regarding 
the importance of the London dis- 
armament negotiations as a means 
through. which. this country may — 

closer to « basis for security 


part of, an. initial. posted propesal,through world peace.” 


